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against the pickpocket 
of industry 
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“The value of power lost to industry through 
friction has been estimated to reach the a 
staggering total of $185,000,000.00 annually.” z 


—Industrial Oil Engineering 


RULY, friction is a pickpocket, and wheels roll instead of rub. 

working unnoticed but with- Economies are effected in power, 
out rest, taking his toll atthe bear- lubrication and maintenance. 
ing points of countless thousands The useful life of equipment 
of pieces of mechanical equipment. is prolonged. 


Yet it is not difficult to 
get adequate protection 
against friction. Hyatt 
roller bearings have been 
giving it for over thirty- 
four years. 


Investigate the many 
advantages offered by 
Hyatt bearings for your 
manufacturing, material 
handling and_transpor- 
tation equipment and 
for your mechanical pro- 
ducts. 


Where these modern 
bearings are used, shafts 












Your technical men will find the new 


Hyatt bulletin—just off the press—of real 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY value. It is a purely statistical reference 
NEWARK __— DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO se — load — a the —_ 
ous types and sizes of Hya earings for 

sien <a taaaaag  oo—sga industrial equipment. Ask for Dimension 


and Load Bulletin, No. 1559. 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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iu most important factor in a 
power vehicle is POWER. Star 
Cars lead in value in the low- 
priced field by delivering MORE 
POWER. 


Low-cost Transportation 


Slar & Cars 


PRICES, f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


STAR STAR DURANT 


COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, $675 CHASSIS, $710 
ROADSTER, $525 COACH, $695 TOURING, $810 
TOURING, $525 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, $1090 
COUPSTER, $595 SEDAN, = $1150 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Just fill in and mail 
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Business and Stock Market 
Very Happy—Will It Last? 


AVEN’T you heard a per- 
H son say, “I’m so happy 
that I feel it can’t last?” 

Is it not just within the range of 
possibility that Wall Street and 
the business world are in this 
state? 

Certainly, cheerful developments 
have been abundant. 

Before the middle of September, 
average quotations on the New 
York Stock Exchange recovered 
to the highest peak ever attained. 
What many expected to prove a 
rather severe decline amounted to 
only, in Wall Street’s own lan- 
guage, “a healthy reaction.” Call 
money, after causing some uneasi- 
ness by rising to 5% per cent., re- 
lapsed to 4 per cent., and time 
rates have given no evidence of 
any unusual Autumn demands, a 
fact not at all astonishing in view 
of the smooth working of our 
modern currency system. Under- 
writers have complained of in- 
ability to obtain enough new 
offerings to satisfy clients. The 
general bond market has swelled 
the prevailing optimism. 

So, the security markets have 
been reflecting happiness. 

The farmer’s products now com- 
mand as good prices as the pro- 
ducts of industry. While more 
plentiful crops in other countries 
will prevent our farmers from en- 
joying a repetition of last year’s 
exceptionally good fortune, our 
agricultural population, as a whole, 
are faring satisfactorily and are, 
indeed, regarded as the main well- 
spring of our present national 
prosperity. A revival in the tex- 
tile industry promises to bring 
better returns to those cotton- 
growers who have been able to 
make a fair crop. Moreover, food 
animals have been bringing the 
best prices in five years. 

So, the agricultural world is 
pictured as enjoying more than an 
average measure of happiness. 





By B. C. Forbes 


Our railroads are carrying more 
traffic than ever before, the latest 
statistics show. Outside of the 
Northwest, net earnings have been 
such that most railway stocks have 
enjoyed thrilling advances during 
the year. See the rise enjoyed by 
representative issues: 


GAIN FROM 1925 LOW TO HIGH 


Attintece Const Lite. .0.5... 60. 5... 54 
PMG, RS AN RIDA, is oo os obs 035.0 2 44 
Chi. & Northwestern... i... 66635. 28 
Colorado & Southern............... 26 
oe eae ener 22 
OT SS rT 23 
Sores We. Es I OE sos ceecccecs 25 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. pfd........ 32 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas............ 17 
. EF ee errr 32 
es NE Bn 5s 58S acne sana oe 19 
Norfolk & Western. ....6:.....526...00. 18 
ET RS EOE ye ee A ae ee 21 
a Ee 45 
Wks) tin SOCREE ION. 2. 0.4.0's 5 y's6 usc 19 
I Ee aa cee a 28 
SOON... Rs 6000690000 00600609 30 
) Fy ee 16 
WE: boas casa sibeceines ocdadibanes 2 
Wheeling & Lake Erie pf........... 26 


Hopes are running high that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
will grant sufficient rate increases 
to put the Northwest roads firmly 
on their feet. It is reasoned that 
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the Commission cannot take any 
other step without failing to live 
up to the terms of the Transporta- 
tion Act. 

So, the railroads are also sharing 
in the prevailing happiness. 

Different industries are enjoying 
different degrees of prosperity, but, 
on the whole, conditions are far 
above normal. The steel trade is do- 
ing better. Automobile sales have 
exceeded expectations. The rubber 
business is booming. . The textile in- 
dustry is at last picking up. The 
silk trade is busy. So is the shoe in- 
dustry. Equipment companies are 
more prosperous. The building 
boom continues unabated outside of 
New York City, with the 1925 
figures easily transcending those of 
last year. The electrical business is 
expanding. Mining is showing im- 
provement. Over-production of oil 
still rules, but consumption is break- 
ing all records. Mail-order houses: 
and chain stores never before 
handled so much business. Customs 
receipts are rising. Commercial 
failures are declining. As for the 
coal strike, it is being ignored. 

Happiness, therefore, is the order 
of the day in industry. 

(Continued on page 927) 
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Oil Production Again Exceeds Consumption 


The above chart reveals that petroleum production in the United States has re- 
cently slightly topped the peak made in 1923, when the sensational flow from Signal 
Hill, California, was at its height. ek cae toesiton bos f oil 


stocks. But note that consumption has now 


turned upward, while 


taken a downward trend. 
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Such is the distinguished service record of 
the first Pierce-Arrow truck operated by the 
Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 
of Philadelphia. After five years’ service the 
owners decided to make an overhaul. To the 
surprise of the mechanics, very little wear 
was evident, even after this long mileage. 
Truck No. 2, which has approximately the 
same mileage, has never been overhauled. 
The company now has a fleet of eight Pierce- 
Arrow trucks in daily use. 


W. H. Reger, president of the company, 
said recently: 


“We have occasion to send our trucks on 
long trips at frequent intervals. One trip was 
particularly meritorious, in that the truck 
and crew covered approximately 1,000 miles 
before returning home, going to Blue Hill, 












































































THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


90,000 miles before overhauling! 


Maine (above Portland), and return. No 
trouble of any kind was encountered and the 
performance and dependability of the Pierce- 
Arrow Dual-Valve was conclusively proved.” 

Each of the trucks in the company’s fleet 
covers about 20,000 miles per year. Except 
Truck No. 1, none of the trucks has ever been 
overhauled nor had any service operations 
outside of carbon cleaning and general ad- 
justments. 

* * 

Let us tell you what silent, powerful Pierce- 

Arrowtrucks aredoingin your lineof business. 


$ and up for chassis. Sizes: 
3 3 50 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7% tons 
f. o. b. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 


Terms if desired 
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When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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FOUND: 
The Safest 


Business with 
Large Profits 


EVERAL Detroit business 
S men, on a certain day in 1922, 
were sitting around a table 
discussing a perennially interesting 
question. 

What enterprise could they go in- 
to which would offer, on a reasonable 
investment, prospects of the best rate 
of profit, with the greatest safety? 

There were present, among others, 
a banker, a real estate man, an au- 
tomobile manufacturer, a builder— 
eight men, all told, not one of whom 
but was well-to-do, while some were 
millionaires. 

“T’ve an idea,” said the banker, 
“that the moving and storage ware- 
house business must be quite profit- 
able.” 

“What makes you think so?” he 
was asked. 

“For two reasons. In the first 
place, I never heard of a common 
stock issue of a warehouse company 
being put on the market for general 
consumption; therefore, such stock 
must be closély held. In the second 

















R. O. WELDGEN 


General Manager of the Cadillac 
Storage Company 
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H OW eight Detroit busi- 
ness men discovered the 
business with fewest fail- 
ures and best returns — 
Average American city sup- 
ports two or more—Indus- 
try has 9,000 structures in 
United States and total in- 
vestment of $1,000,000,000 
—The kind of planning and 
business - getting methods 
that made Detroit enter- 
prise unusually profitable. 

















By Neil M. Clark 


place, as far back as I can remember 
I do not recall a single failure in the 
storage warehouse business.” 

These were cogent reasons. The 
men decided to look into this industry 
further. 

They discovered, among other 
facts, that there are more than 9,000 
fireproof storage warehouses in this 
country; that the investment in the 
industry is approximately $1,000,- 
000,000; that the average American 
city will support approximately 50,- 
000 square feet of storage space for 
every 25,000 of population; that 
such substantial citizens as Governor 
“Al” Smith of New York and Sec- 
retary Herbert Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce are largely 
interested in warehouse enterprises. 


Why Detroit Was Chosen 


Next they investigated the situa- 
tion in Detroit, and reached the con- 
clusion that, with its rapidly expand- 
ing population, in which a consider- 
able percentage of people is frequent- 
ly moving or leaving town season- 
ably—Detroit issues two city directo- 
ries yearly to keep up with the peo- 
ple—there was an opportunity for at 
least one more moving and storage 
warehouse enterprise. 

Thereupon they organized the 
Cadillac Storage Company, and form- 
ulated plans to erect the largest fire- 
proof warehouse under one roof west 
of New York. 

The story of the enterprise to date 
may be amazingly summarized as 
follows: in the first year of opera- 
tion, it did more business by $12,000 
than the combined business of the 
two largest old companies, one of 
which had been in existence for 


- forty-two years, and the other for 


thirty-five; and dividends have been 
earned from the start at the rate of 


- 1Y per cent. quarterly, with extras, 


which have brought the total up to 
about 12 per cent annually, in addi- 


tion to the creation of a healthy 
cash surplus. 

This is a solid achievement. Is 
the inference to be drawn that nearly 
everybody should go out and invest 
immediately in the storage ware- 
house business, confidently expecting 
the golden stream to begin flowing 
without delay? No, hardly. There 
is a moral to the story, but more sub- 
tle than that, and the application is 
far wider. This organization was 
built on two fundamentals which in- 
evitably go a long way towards mak- 
ing any enterprise a success. They 
are: 

First, a plan thoroughly thought 
through at the start—a plan the 
exact opposite of ‘“‘guess-and-hope- 
so.’ 

Second, these men had a curious 
conviction that business would not 
drop into their basket merely for the 
asking, even though they might pro- 
vide ever so fine a basket. Every em- 
ployee, every director, every stock- 

















LUKE C. LEONARD 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Cadillac 
Storage Company 
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holder, and every activity in this or- 
ganization is aimed at business-get- 
ting. 
First of all they used conspicuous 
care in selecting a general manager. 
Therein lay a good share of their 
success, R. O. Weldgen, their choice 
and the active executive of the busi- 
ness, is a fine product of college foot- 
ball. At Cornell he played defensive 
end and defensive quarterback, and 
he bears on his face a permanent 
momento of the shoe of Charley 
Brickley, the famous Harvard star. 
Charley was preparing to make one 
of his dangerous place kicks when 
Weldgen got loose. That was in the 
Fall of 1911, the first year Brickley 
played on the Varsity, and Weldgen’s 
last year. Weldgen blocked the kick, 
but his face intercepted Brickley’s 
shoe on the rising arc, and his nose 
never did become quite normal again. 

Weldgen served his apprentice- 
ship whacking mules for several 
months on the New York waterfront, 
before he advanced to higher things 
in the business. He was finally made 
manager of a warehouse in New 
York, and at two meetings of the 
national association he met Luke C. 
Leonard, who is secretary-treasurer 
of the Cadillac Storage Company. 

Mr. Leonard asked Weldgen to 
come to Detroit and give them his ad- 
vice about starting the new enter- 
prise. He did—and never went back 
to New York! The business has been 
under his direction ever since. 


Selecting Warehouse Site 


The selection of a site for the new 
warehouse illustrates the forethought 
that went into building this business. 

“We wanted to be located reason- 
ably close to our customers,” Mr. 
Weldgen explained, “in order to save 
long truck hauls. Therefore the 
‘question arose, who and where were 
our customers? Obviously, they 
were householders who did not live 
long in one place. These were cus- 
tomers for moving, and many of 
them were also customers for stor- 
age. That is why we endeavored to 
find out which classes of household- 
ers moved often. From the public 
service companies we learned, 
through their departments handling 
applications for changes in service, 
that the average life of a tenant in 
a two-family house in Detroit is eight 
months, in a four-family house six 
months, and in an apartment house, 
four months. Detroit has monthly 
moving dates, and no fixed yearly 
leasing system. 

“Obviously, therefore, we must be 
in or near some section where there 
were plenty of apartment houses. The 
question then arose, what was the 
great apartment house section of 
Detroit? The answer we found was 
a curious one: the really great apart- 
ment house section did not yet exist. 
However, we found out where a good 
many people thought it soon was go- 
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The Cadillac Storage Company’s vans have a cubic content of 750 feet, big 
enough to move a seven-room house in a single load. 


ing to become a structural reality. 

“For this information, in part, we 
again went to the public service com- 
panies. The telephone company, for 
example, has to plan its service for 
ten years or so in the future. We 
asked them where they were prepar- 
ing for the greatest future expan- 


sion. They replied, ‘West of Wood- 
ward Avenue, and north of the 
Boulevard.’ 


“We then went to officials of the 
gas company and of the electric com- 
pany, and got the same answer. So 
we felt sure we knew where the great 
home population growth was to be 
within the next few years. 

“But would this growth consist 
primarily of home-owners, who move 
seldom, or of apartment house dwel- 
lers? We asked real estate men this 
question, and they said that undoubt- 
edly it would be a great apartment 
house section, for the reason that 
land values there were already so 
high that owners could not well af- 
ford to put up any type of residence 
building that would bring less return 
than an apartment house. 

“So from every point of view the 
information checked. But at the time 
hardly a soul was living there! 


_ call the mover. 
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The ware ted in the center 
of Detroit’s population. 








“Nevertheless, on May 22, 1923, 
we struck spade into the ground, 
and seven days before Christmas of 
the same year the first goods came 
in for storage. To-day, after two 
years, we are located almost exactly 
at the center of Detroit’s population, 
as given by official figures.” 

We took a look, Mr. Weldgen and 
I, from the roof of the eight-story 
warehouse, and on every side, as far 
as the eye could see, were the homes, 
churches, and schools of a typical 
residential district, with a goodly pre- 
dominance of apartment houses. Thus 
were foresight and careful planning 
justified. 


Develop Business-Getting Policy 


“The next important thing we did,” 
Mr. Weldgen continued, ‘was to de- 
velop a policy about getting business. 
We argued that we could do one of 
two things—wait for it to come, or 
go get it. Usually, in the moving 
business, you think you’ve got to 
wait for customers. If people are 
going to move, they’re going to move, 
and that’s all there is to it. And 
the last thing to do, as a rule, is to 
If it happens to be 
you they call, you are that much to 
the good! 

“But we had to think about the 
problem a little differently. -You see, 
the men who organized the company 
did not keep all the stock in their 
own hands. From a selfish point of 
view, later, some of them wished they 
had done so. -But they decided, and 
I think very wisely, that from a busi- 
ness-getting standpoint it would be 
a good plan to have the stock rather 
widely held. A campaign to sell the 
stock resulted in our having about 
500 miscellaneous stockholders. We 
had to make money quickly and pay 
dividends, or risk their dissatisfac- 
tion. We wanted them, above all, 
to be satisfied, for they formed an 
important nucleus in our business- 
getting program. 

“So we put on a rather formidable 
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sales force. Outside of advertising, 
it might seem hopeless to dig up 
prospects for a moving and storage 
business. But we found that is not 
the case. People about to move or 
store their household goods give 
hints of their intentions in certain 
quarters, and we go there to learn 
about them. We get many pros- 
ects’ names from this source. 
If a family intends to move, 
notice is given early to several 
people, in order to receive un- 
broken service. We get advance 
lists from these sources. by 
special arrangement, paying a small 
commission per name if we get the 
job. These lists have always been 
available on such terms, but system- 
atic use of them was never before 
made in this industry in Detroit. Our 
seven salesmen are on a commission 
basis. They make calls in person or 
by telephone. 


Stockholders All Boosters 


“Another fertile source of busi- 
ness is our list of stockholders. Five 
hundred substantial boosters can 
spread their influence a long way 
through church, lodge, club and other 
social or business contacts, and we 
endeavor to make the most of their 
interest to secure business. We 
write every stockholder a monthly 
sales letter, giving the news of the 
business, and repeatedly recalling 
to their minds that it is to their in- 
terest to tell their friends about us. 
They do.” 

It is not an uncommon fault in 
business to make aggressive efforts 


Interior views of the Cadillac Stor- 
age Company’s up-to-date ware- 
house. Right—A corner of the fur- 
niture storage room. Below—The 


company’s offices and vault where - 


valuables are stored. Lower Right 
—A section of the rug department. 





to bring in orders through the front 
door, only to allow them to fly out 
through the side windows afterwards. 
The aim of the Cadillac Storage 
Company, however, is to have every 
department and man distinctly a 
business-getter and business-holder. 


Getting the Right Men 


“We speculated quite a while,” 
Weldgen told me, “about the type of 
men for our vans. We wanted good 
mechanics, to care properly for the 
equipment. But the ordinary good 
mechanic doesn’t usually go around 
loading and unloading furniture. And 
even if he does, he may be no gentle- 
man. Our van men go into the 
homes, and we decided that in order 
to represent us properly they must 
be neither foul-mouthed nor ill-ap- 
pearing, but decent, respectable, re- 
liable, and gentlemanly, as well as 
competent. To get such men, we de- 
cided to pay what might be neces- 
sary. The result is that our men 
receive an average of 30 per cent. 
higher wages than other men in the 
city doing the same kind of work. 

“But that was not the end. We 
saw that many large and successful 
companies in various lines found it 
a good policy to encourage employee- 
ownership. There was no reason why 
it might not be an equally good thing 
in our business. We put it up to the 
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men, telling them if they could figure 
out how to finance the purchase of 
the stock, we would see that they got 
it. Accordingly, they went to the 
bank and learned that if they would 
pay down 10 per cent. of the pur- 
chase price, the bank would loan the 
money to carry the balance over a 
period of twenty months. To-day 
every one of our twenty-seven van 
men is a stockholder, and the men we 
started with are the men still with 
us. Their average stock holding is 
$400, but some have much more. 
One man’s holding is $4,500. When- 
ever a share comes on the market, 
one of the men grabs it. 


How Contest Is Judged 


“This plan in effect adds twenty- 
seven men to our sales force. They 
are boosters, too! And we have de- 
veloped a little plan that adds the in- 
centive of competition, and is amaz- 
ingly effective. The unit in the con- 
test is a van crew—three men to a 
van—and the incentive is both mone- 
tary and honorary, although the 
honorary part is much the more im- 
portant. 

“The contest period is a month. 
Each crew is judged on these points: 

“Daily appearance. If a member 
of a crew comes to work unshaved, 


(Continued on page 904) 
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Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 


Tip No. 10—Think More of People and Less of Things—Friendship Makes 
Success Easier and Happiness Certain 


EXT to self-respect comes 
N the respect of others. No 

man can live his life alone. 
Is it not true that Success is very 
largely what other people do to 
you, rather than what you do for 
yourself? 

A disliked man does not go very 
far. He generally leaves the 
neighborhood. Now ‘and then, a 
genius, like Galileo or Whistler, 
may walk on a lonely path from 
choice, or from the com- 
pulsion of the creative 


By Herbert N. Casson 


competent young man is that he 
will despise those who are less 
competent. 

The danger that confronts every 
man who is strong is that he will 
act roughly with the weak. 

Most young men, in order to 
appear wise, become cynical. They 
produce a vast output of contempt. 

This is a natural phase in mental 
development, at the age of four- 
teen; but with most men it be- 


they are less clever. But they put 
things above people. They de- 
grade human nature by making it 
inferior to the badges of rank or 
wealth, which may be entirely ac- 
cidental. 

Then there are the hermits, who 
dislike their fellow-men just as 
dogs dislike cats. These are so 
few that they are not worth notic- 
ing. 
Also, there are men-hating 


men. There are men and 








spirit within him; but few 
of us need to follow such 
examples. 

We must appreciate the 
tremendous power of 
FRIENDSHIP—that is the 
meaning of this tenth 
Tip. 

You must ask yourself 
the merciless question— 
—“‘Have I ten good 
friends?” If the answer is 
“No,” then it is not likely 
that you will go far on the 
road to Happiness, al- 
though you may do so on 
the road to Success. 








"TRUST People. 


people. 


HE new definition of busi- 
ness is Personal Service. If 
you are pleased to do pleasant 
things for people, then you are 
a business man of the new sort. 


Believe in 
Make a hobby of 
people. You'll be cheated—yes— 
many times. But in the long run 
you'll win all that the cynics and 
pessimists lose. 


women, and women-hating 


women who don’t like chil- 
dren.- But these are ab- 
normal. Most of them need 
a surgical operation on the 
brain. 

There are even some 
classes of people, criminals 
and money-lenders, for in- 
stance, who prey on their 
fellow-men. They are not 
really humans. They are 
wild beasts. They are 
tigers and wolves in human 
form. 

Such men set traps to 
catch other men. They 
steal. They kill. Their 











Friendship makes Suc- 
cess easier and Happiness 
certain. 

It is not taught in any college 
nor in any course of study. It is 
not taken into account by our 
chambers of commerce; but it is 
a much greater power in the world 
of affairs than either ability or 
gold. 

True—friendship does not nec- 
essarily mean refinement nor in- 
telligence; but it has a very great 
meaning of its own. It is not far 
from the truth to say that the best 
test of a man’s Success and Hap- 
piness is the size of his funeral. 

Friendship is as old as the hu- 
man race and older. There were 
friendships in the jungle, millions 
of years before the first ape-man 
came to the front. 

Friendship cannot be expressed 
in figures. It defies statisticians. 
It is not in balance sheets. But 
it is as great and universal a power 
as anything that figures can ex- 
press. 

The danger that confronts every 


comes a habit of mind. Their 
brains remain fourteen for the rest 
of their lives. 

The cynic takes pleasure in the 
follies and mistakes of other 
people. He does not try to prevent 
the follies nor to correct the mis- 
takes. 

‘He is pleased when a strong 
man falls down, not when a weak 
man becomes strong. 

He feeds on gossip and scandal 
and the muck of the daily press; 
and no matter how beastly an 
event may be, he sneers and says 
“T told you so.” 

If ever a man were devil-hearted 
and below the human level it is 
the cynic—the man whom you 
will find anywhere in our art and 
drama and literature and journal- 
ism. He is seldom at the top in 
any of these professions; but he 
is in charge of the lower depart- 
ments. 

Next to cynics come snobs. 
These are less dangerous, because 





only idea of Success and 

Happiness is to destroy 
the Success and Happiness of 
others. : 

Lastly, there are wmnilitarists, 
who are worst of all. They are 
the chief devils of the world. They 
create wars, which are the most 
terrible of all evils. 

These men do not destroy in- 
dividuals, as murderérs do. They 
destroy nations. They destroy 
civilization itself. 

As against this black back- 
ground, I place a friendly, help- 
ful, cheery, open-minded man, 
who is interested first in his own 
welfare, and second in the welfare 
of others. Such a man, no matter 
whether he is rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, is the salt of the 
earth. 

If you do not appreciate people 
—just people, what is the use of 
anything? Human nature, with 
all its defects, is the masterpiece 
of Nature. It is the best, highest, 
noblest thing we know. 

(Continued on page 906) 
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Revolutionizing Rural America 
by Cheap Farm Loans 


By Guy Huston 


President, Association of Joint Stock Land 


Tt WAS inevitable that the 

Federal Farm Loan act should 

have been placed on the sta- 
tute books of the United States. 
There was a definite need for the 
creation of institutions to stabilize 
farm credits, known and recog- 
nized for many years. That such 
institutions were needed and that 
the the act carried with 


Street. The building and fixtures 
and entire equipment probably 
represent an investment of less 
than $5,000. The street is 
unpaved and the village has no 
water or sewer system. The elm 
shaded streets are lined with the 
comfortable homes of _ retired 
farmers. The capital of the bank 


Banks 


of his clients. He is consulted as 
to the drawing of wifls and admin- 
istration of estates, thus serving 
his clients, literally, from the 
cradle to the grave. He is con- 
scientiously striving to serve his 
community well, but he can do 
that only if he can fully finance it 
in all its activities. An inadequate- 
ly financed community 





it far reaching, econom- 
ic significance, is best 
evidenced by the re- 
markable growth and 
progress shown by Joint 
Stock Land Banks dur- 
ing the past seven 
years, and particularly 


during the last six 
months. 
Conditions existing 


prior to the creation of 
Joint Stock Land Banks 
were almost  unbeliev- 
able. I think they can 
most graphically b e 
portrayed to you by cit- 
ing typical instances and 


relating the troubles 
and difficulties that be- 
set the rural banker 


whom the farmer de- 
pended .upon for finan- 
cial assistance seven 
years ago. 

Go back seven years 
with me toa _ typical 
small town bank. It 
makes no difference if 
you have in mind a vil- 
lage in New York State, 
Ohio, Iowa, Texas, or 








is always a poor one. 
This banker is called 
upon to loan the farm ~ 
hand who has saved a 
few hundred dollars the 
money to buy his first 
farm equipment. He 
prevails upon some land 
owner to rent the man 
a piece of land. The 
banker then carries him 
through the crop season 
and, if the farm is a 
real economic unit, this 
will require at least 
$5,000 or $6,000. If the 
young tenant is a good 
manager, uses his head 
as well as his arms, he 
will in an average 
period of five years be 
able to pay off his bank 
loans and own his live 
stock and implements 
clear of debt. He has 
learned to work for 
himself and how to 
make and save money, 
and when it comes to 
living economically and 
saving money he is 








California. In the Unit- 
ed States to-day, there 
are 15,000 incorporated 
banks having a capital 


Guy Huston 


President, Joint Stock Land Bank Association, who comes of a 


long line of farmer-bankers. 


of $50,000 or less and deposits is $30,000 and its deposits, say 


not exceeding $300,000 and lo- 
cated in vallages of 2,000 popula- 
lation or under. Their problems 
are identical and anything that 
gives relief to one will give relief 
to all, but in drawing this pic- 
ture I have in mind the typical 
small town bank of the corn belt, 
because it is with the corn belt 
banker and his business that I 
am most familiar. 

Picture the one-story brick 
building on a corner of Main 





$300,000. The stock of the bank 
is owned by the banker and lead- 
ing farmers of the community. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the stock 
of all the Iowa banks is owned by 
famers. 

Banker Brown is the leading 
citizen of the town. He is in daily 
contact with every member of his 
community. From his savings de- 
partment he sends greetings and 
a pass book upon the arrival of 
every new member of the family 


equaled only by the 
country parson. With- 
in another period of five 
to ten years, this ten- 
ant farmer will have ac- 
cumulated surplus funds and will 
want to buy a farm. He should 
be in a position to acquire this 
farm by making as a first pay- 
ment the savings and profits of 
his years of labor, but it is essen- 
tial that he be able to borrow 
the balance on terms he can meet. 

The country banker is not in a 
position to be of genuine aid in 
the situation. There are no more 
than enough surplus funds in the 
community, even if they are all 
on deposit in the bank, to finance 
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the legitimate, seasonable needs 


of the farmers. Furthermore, he 
is limited by law to lend this 
young, promising farmer no more 
than $3,000—10 per cent. of his 
capital. Even this amount cannot 
be loaned for the purchase of farm 
lands. The large and well-estab- 
lished farmer and feeder is a heavy 
borrower and must be taken care 
of. During seasonable periods of 
the year, he must call upon 
Banker Brown for assistance, and 
it is absolutely necessary to the 
success of the bank that this as- 
sistance be forthcoming. 

It is, therefore, necessary that 
Banker Brown be able to obtain 
mortgage money for the farmer 
from outside sources. He has no 
acquaintanceship—no direct con- 
nection with outside capital—and 
he can only send his clients 
to the mortgage lender at 


the rest of his life. And there are 
many other tricks of the trade. 

The old style farm mortgage 
was umsatisfactory both to the 
borrower and the lender. The 
farmer was compelled to sign an 
obligation he knew he could not 
meet at maturity, and the condi- 
tions of which did not suit his 
needs. 

The mortgages when made were 
not often convenient for the inves- 
tor. The peculiar conditions of the 
farmer’s business require that he 
be permitted to make payments on 
principal on interest paying dates, 
so that the investor in a farm 
mortgage has no assurance that 
his investment would stand past 
the next interest paying date. 
There was no accepted rule of 
appraisals. The investor having 
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cial centers of the nation. This 
can. best be explained by showing 
the position in which the rural 
banker was placed through his ef- 
forts practically to take care of the 
farm credit demand. 

The period of ownership of 
farm land averages about twenty 
years, so that there is an annual 
turnover of about 5 per cent. of 
the farms, which must be 
financed in addition to renewals 
of mortgages. The _ country 
banker is unable to finance the 
purchase of lands because the 
loanable funds of the community 
are no more than sufficient to take 
care of the seasonable needs of 
his clients, and to carry those just 
starting in business who need 
credit the year round. Any de- 
pletion of the bank’s resources by 
tying them up in real estate 
loans, lessens by just that 








the county seat. 

Until 1916 the United 
States was the only civil- 
ized country on earth that 


did not have a rural credit G 


law. Usury laws of the 
various States could be 
easily evaded by mortgage 
lenders through commis- 
sions, abstracting, and 
other charges, and although, 
of course, there are many 
honorable men and strong 
financial institutions engaged 
om this business, the great 
majority of local mortgage 
lenders as a general rule are 
not the highest type of bust- 








in their fields. 


Guy Huston Says: 


REAT as is the good already 

done by the Federal Farm 
Loan system, it is estimated that to his 
the Joint Stock Land Banks have 
written to date not more than 2 
per cent. of the possible business 
In another year 
their influence will have more 
than doubled, and the most op- 
timistic predictions of to-day will 
have been exceeded. 


much the banker’s ability 
to serve his community. 

If the farmer is unable to 
renew his loan, or is re- 
quired to pay excessive 
commissions, he will turn 
neighbors and 
friends and borrow from 
them, and money so ad- 
vanced is, of course, with- 
drawn from. the bank. 
Thus one loan will some- 
times cause a withdrawal 
of one-tenth of the bank’s 
entire deposits, and, in 
many communities, the 
mortgage loans will run 
five to ten times the total 














ness men. As a matter of 
fact, many farm mortgages 
pass through six hands before they 
reach the investor. Each of these 
men must have his commission and 
fee, and the local agent who deals 
directly with the farmer bases his 
commission and fees, not upon the 
money market, but only upon the 
necessities of the borrower and his 
ability to pay. 

By a system of overlapping 
mortgages it is possible for a 
mortgage lender so to tie up farms 
‘that renewals and payments can 
be handled only through him. In 
many cases, the initial series of 
mortgages will be made on a very 
fair rate of interest, and commis- 
sions, because the mortgage dealer 
knows that when those mortgages 
begin to mature the borrower will 
be entirely at his mercy. Very 
often mortgage dealers are not 
financially responsible, yet the 
mortgages are drawn in such form 
that the borrower must pay hun- 
dreds of dollars to him in principal 
and interest, accepting, in return, 
only the receipt of the mortgage 
dealer. If a local lender can get 
a hundred farms tied up in that 
way he has an assured income for 





no means of appraising the prop- 
erty, which might be several hun- 
dred miles distant, and no knowl- 
edge of the ability and solvency of 
the borrower, had to depend en- 
tirely upon the integrity of the 
mortgage banker through whom 
he bought the mortgage. 

Recent failures of some of the 
more prominent farm mortgage 
dealers in the country recall the 
fact that the failure of one such 
company or individual almost in- 
variably discloses that over a 
period of years there has been 
gross fraud practiced on the in- 
vesting public and on the borrow- 
ing farmers, resulting in enormous 
losses, to the detriment of legiti- 
mate mortgage dealers. With all 
these disadvantages, the farm 
mortgage could not occupy the 
place to which it was entitled in 
the financial markets of the 
world. 

This condition which made it 
impossible adequately to finance 
the farmer, created a situation 
which affected the business life of 
every rural community and quite 
often reached into the very finan- 


assets of the bank. To 

such an extent is borrow- 
ing between neighbors carried on in 
some communities that the last 
place a solvent borrower goes to 
get money is to the local bank. The 
bankers in these communities are 
only hangers-on on the fringe of 
financial life, and neither the banks 
nor the communities prosper. 

For generations practically all 
of the country banks have suf- 
fered greatly from withdrawals of 
funds loaned to farmers to pay 
maturing mortgages that could 
not be renewed. 

Many banks have had their time 
deposits reduced one-half in six 
months. These banks were al- 
ready well loaned up and hundreds 
of them have been placed in a pre- 
carious condition, and had it not 
been for the great leniency shown 
by state auditors and national 
bank examiners, plus the wonder- 
ful service given by city corre- 
spondents, many would have been 
forced to close their ‘doors, al- 
though every loan was absolute- 
ly good. 

This then was the situation as 
it affected the farmer and the 

(Continued on page 932) 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


Have Your Health Analyzed as You Do Your Stocks and Bonds and You'll 


Avoid Physical Bankruptcy 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


balance, or a million dollars 

in negotiable securities are 
valuable possessions. Just how 
valuable, however, depends on the 
health assets of the owner. 

It requires an expert financier 
to appraise financial securities and 
collateral. Even these experts 
sometimes make errors. Many an 
individual or estate is loaded with 
inflated assets owing to poor finan- 
cial judgment or bad advice. The 
intrinsic value of stocks and bonds 
is not always represented by their 
immediate dividend rates. 

Similar principles apply to health 
assets. Just as a sound appraisal 
of financial securities requires the 
judgment of a trained analyst, so 
the evaluation of a man’s health 
collateral calls for the appraisal of 
a health analyst. There are many 
people who pride themselves on 
health assets which have no more 
real value than wild-cat mining or 
oil stocks. Often a 
man takes satisfac- 
tion and pride in the 
wealth of his health 
possessions, until the 
bottom drops out of 
the market and he 

wakes up to find him- 

self physically bank- 
rupt. 

No sensible man 
will dispute that his 
physical reserves are 
vastly more impor- 
tant than his finan- 
cial reserves. A man 
who is mentally and 
physically sound has 
rich possibilities. A 
man who is physical- 
ly bankrupt or is on 
the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, views. a mil- 
lion dollars with 
about as much in- 
terest as he would a 
load of sand. The 


A MILLION-DOLLAR bank 


man who is physical- 
ly down and out, who 
actually has to give 
up his work and his 
play because of ill 
health, will 


readily 





agree to this discount of dollars. 

We have all met the man who 
boasts that he “has never con- 
sulted a doctor in his life”; the 
man who has “never felt better 
or younger in his life” than at the 
present moment; the man who 
goes ahead confident that his 
health balance is all right and that 
he can draw upon it almost to any 
limit for years to come. 

The individual is a moving 
organism, not a static machine, 
and one who expects the com- 
plex business of his body to run 
along efficiently, without super- 
vision, confident that at the end 
of the year his balance will some- 
how be on the right side of the 
health ledger, is assuming a grave 
responsibility. Often this is the 
very man who introduces without 
hesitation every new method look- 
ing toward order and economy 
and the elimination of waste in 
his business ventures. 





—Reproduced through courtesy of the National Safety Council. 


No man can achieve success in 
business who does not practice 
these principles, whether con- 
sciously or subconsciously. What, 
then, is the explanation of the 
apathetic attitude of the average 
man so far as his health assets 
are concerned? 

Low ideals and standards as to 
what constitutes health are large- 
ly responsible. The mere avoid- 
ance of invalidism and ability to 
keep out of a sickbed are often 
interpreted as health. There is 
vast ignorance as to what is go- 
ing on beneath the skin of civilized 
man as age advances. 

Why is it that the death rate 
more than doubles between the 
ages of 20 and 40? 

Why is it that at the age of 60 
the death rate is two and one- 
half times what it is at the age 
of 40? ; 

One may answer, Time does it 
all! But this is nonsense. Time 
has nothing to do 
with it. What actual- 
ly causes this physical 
decline and this rapid 
mounting of the death 
rate are factors such 
as infection, poison, 
mental or physical in- 
jury, mental or physi- 
cal apathy or disuse, 
diet deficiencies and 
excesses, the strain of 
preventable and rem- 
ediable physical de- 
fects. 

The cost of ill health 
in industry, inves- 
tigated some time ago 
by the Life Extension 
Institute at the in- 
stance of Herbert 
Hoover for a Com- 
mittee of the Feder- 
ated American Engin- 
eering Societies, was 
figured on a conserva- 
tive basis of compu- 
tation to be at least 
three thousand mil- 
lion dollars annually 
—$3,000,000,000. It 
was demonstrated 
that more than half 
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of this loss was preventable. Here 
we have a definite measure of the 
economic loss due to sub-standard 
health in a single group in the 
population, not to mention the un- 
happiness, dissatisfaction, pain, 
worry, sorrow, discontent, which 
are well known concomitant evils 
of lowered health states. We have 
overwhelming evidence from many 
sources along these lines cover- 
ing all types of people, which sug- 
gest the risk that is carried by 
failure to have one’s health re- 
serves and health securities peri- 
odically analyzed and evaluated. 

Good health is the foundation 
not only of business success but 
of successful living. Its influence 
on personality is profound, and in 
urging that the individual’s health 
assets be periodically examined 
and improved to the highest de- 
gree, those in the life extension 
group are seeking to accomplish 
that which will make life more 
colorful, more satisfying, and in 
every way more livable. 

In counting up our possessions 
the priceless gift of good health— 
which means youth, vitality, hap- 
piness, success—comes first of all. 
- The man who is sound and healthy 
steps out on life’s highway with a 
song in his heart, looking forward 
eagerly to life’s adventure, curious 
to see what is around the next 
corner. To him life’s struggle is 
stimulating, attractive. 

The man out of health fears 
every turn in the road. There is 
no song in his heart, but a con- 
tinual flutter of apprehension. He 
avoids rather than seeks life’s 
struggle. 

Unfortunately health may be 
undermined before it really gives 
way, and that is why we need 
more than one’s own estimate of 
his health reserves. That is why 
we need careful, expert, periodic 
inspection of the foundation of 
the life structure in order to safe- 
guard the individual at every point. 

This és the second of a series of 

Short health talks for busy business 


men. The third article by Dr. Fisk 
will appear in an early issue. 





If you consider yourself a worm 
of the dust you must expect people 
to trample on you. If you make a 
door-mat of yourself people are sure 
to wipe their feet on you. More men 
fail through ignorance of their 
strength than through knowledge of 
their weakness. You may succeed 
when others do not believe in you, but 
never when you do not believe in 
yourself, 

The curiosity of him who wishes to 
see fully for himself how the dark 
side of life looks is like that of the 
man who took a torch into a powder 
mill to see whether it would really 
blow up or not.—Dr. O. S. Marden. 

From E. V. Moeder, Dayton, O. 


Two-Line 


The Stock Exchange wiil have 
stocks for sale one month und six 
months from now, remember. 

2676 

Looks as if the air by and by will 

relieve street congestion. 
e £ « 

Is the teme near when tt will 
be cheaper to buy than to build a 
home? 

* * * 

One authority likens European 
bonds to U. S. Cwil War bonds. 
Maybe he’s right; maybe he’s wrong. 

i 


Oil will not always be overpro- 
duced. 

x * 

A reassuring sign: Conservative 
New York bankers are opening 
branches in Florida. 

* * * 

The brightest rainbow in the sky: 
Tax reduction. 

’ = « 

Even Soviet Russia has found it 
necessary to pay workers a bonus to 
get results. Communism has fizzled. 


x ok O* 
Beware of selling cotton short. 
x * x 


Our richest men can’t dodge death, 
but they have learned how to dodge 
death duties. 

< * + 

If you haven’t done so, order your 

coal. 
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Editorials 


Admiral Chester, who dabbles jy 
ou, seems to have an unhappy faculty 
for getting into hot water. 

* * * 

Branch banking is coming. 

* ¢ @ 

Coolidge, instead of going up in 
the air over aircraft, has kept cool— 
and appointed a heavyweight com- 
mittee of investigation. 

* * x 

A sign of the times: A New York 

labor bank is to represent Mexico. 
. 2 @ 

To save disappointment, make your 

Florida reservations now. 
e 2 6 


Voluntary railway mergers, like 
voluntary marriages, are preferable 
to forced ones. 

x ok x 


Mellon’s handling of America’s 
finances continues to be superb. 
* * * 
A prediction: The French war debt 
will not be promptly settled. 
ee 
If Ford doesn’t win the suit 
brought against him'for alleged pir- 
ating of the “Ford Weekly Purchas- 
ing Plan” it will give anti-capitalists 
ideal ammunition, 
-o-* : 
It wnll be better tf business doesn’t 
fulfill the highest expectations. 





Discontent 

LMOST always discontent 

has a background of unwill- 
ingness to undergo the discipline 
which alone can win content and 
its allied emotion, happiness. 
There are persons so blind to the 
eternal truths of human life as 
to wish for an existence of com- 
plete idleness, with no tasks, no 
duties, no occupation. Busy people 
are. invariably more contented 
than loafers. Industry always 
breeds content. 

The criminal never is contented. 
Nor the man who tries to get by 
with the least possible total of 
physical or mental industry. Work 
is the best cure for discontent 
known on earth, because work is 
service and service fills a man 
with joy—service to his employer, 
his family, his friends, his country 
and his God. 

Service is a builder which re- 
wards both the man who renders 
it and his fellowmen. Discontent 
is a corroding thing which stifles 
all better things in his soul. It is 
full of envy, malice, bitterness and 
unholy and unjust desires that 
unfit a man for any of the true 
pleasures of life, and for duty in 
any direction—W. G. Sibley. 





Who Am I? 


AM more powerful than the com- 
bined armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than 
all the wars of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets and 
have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest siege guns. 

I steal in the United States alone 
over $3,000,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one and find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike; the 
young and the old; the strong and the 
weak; windows and orphans know 
me. 

I loom up to such proportions that 
I cast my shadow over every field 
of labor, from the turning of the 
grindstone to the moving of every 
train. 


I lurk in unseen places, and do 
most of my work silently. Many are 
warned against me but heed me not. 

I am relentless, I am everywhere; 
in the home, on the street, in the fac- 
tory, at railroad crossings and on the 
sea. 
I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give 
nothing but take all. ° 

I am your worst enemy. Beware 
of me. 

I am CARELESSNESS.—Exchange. 
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Inside Story of a Colossal Forward Step in Financing the Farmer— 
Whole Nation Will Derive Large Benefits from Stabilized 
Agriculture—Billion-and-a-Half in Farm Loans 


HE inside story of a for- 
ward step in agricultural 
finance which in the opin- 

ion of experts will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most impor- 
tant—and colossal—of all time 
came to light in Colorado Springs 
when the American Association 
of Joint Stock Land Banks met 


By William A. McGarry 


The Federal Farm Loan act of 
1916 provided for twelve Federal 
Farm Loan banks with initial 
capital advanced by the United 
States Treasury, to be repaid as 
rapidly as possible from stock 
subscriptions taken by farm loan 
associations and from earnings. It 
provided also that any ten or more 


there September 1 to 3 for 
its seventh annual meet- 
ing. 

At previous yearly ses- 
sions more and more in- 
terest had been aroused by 
the increasing figures of 
loans to farmers,: and 
therefore, the statement 
that the 58 member banks 
of the organization had 
advanced a total of $1,679,- 
470,787 to 441,352 farm- 
ers in long term loans, in 
conjunction with the 
twelve Federal Land 
Banks, was only in the 
line of what had been ex- 
pected by the bankers, in- 
vestment / experts, and 
economists present. 

The real significance of 
the session was found be- 
‘yond the scope of mere 
mathematics in the sum- 
mary of indirect national 
and world benefits already 
derived from the opera- 
tions of the Federal Farm 
Loan System. In this was 
presented for the . first 
time a visualization with- 
in the reach of all, of the 
oft-repeated but little 
understood statement that 
agriculture is the basis of 
all industry. With agri- 
culture _ stabilized—an 
achievement now already 
in sight where it is not an 
actual accomplishment— 
it has become apparent 
that all other industries 
and all the people will 


scribe for stock in his association, 
and the second or joint stock banks 
were to be privately owned. In 
both cases, however, government 
control and supervision of all loans 
and bond issues was to be and has 


been identical. 


In 1923 the Intermediate Credits 
Act was passed to provide for 
short time financing— 





marketing and production 











Bright Outlook for Farm 
Lands and Products 


Pe. for the farmer 
was predicted at the Colorado 
Springs convention by Dr. David 
Friday, widely known economist. 

“The acres under cultivation 
and the people working on them,” 
said Dr. Friday, “have actually 
declined since 1910, The farmers 
who fed 60,000,000 city folk fif- 
teen years ago must feed 82,- 
000,000 to-day. There is no like- 
lihood that the supply of their 
products will outrun demand, 
now that surplus stocks have 
been worked off. The probability 


is rather that production will in- 


crease barely as rapidly as the 
mouths to be fed. In that situa- 
tion we will have a duplication of 
the relative price movements 
which prevailed from 1897 on. 
Farm prices will rise more rapid- 
ly than those of other commodi- 
ties, or if the general price level 
is falling they will fall less.” 

Dr. Friday also predicted that 
farm land values, which fell from 
1920 to 1924, will again resume 
their orderly rise. 


credits. In two years of 
operation this system has 
made loans aggregating 
$163,212,921. The bill for 
this system provided for 
an intermediate credit 
bank with $5,000,000 gov- 
ernment capital in connec- 
tion with each of the 
twelve Federal land banks. 
They operate through 
existing banks by a redis- 
count system, and _ since 
they are permitted to is- 
sue bonds up to ten. times 
the paid in capital, their 
potential lending power is 
$650,000,000. 

The big end of the busi- 
ness, however, has been 
done by the first two 
classes. A maximum in- 
terest rate of 6 per cent. 
was fixed for both types of 
banks on loans to farmers, 
and the door to reduction 
of this rate was left open 
by the further stipulation 
that it must not exceed by 
more than one per cent. the 
rate of interest paid on 
bonds of the land banks. 
At the outset the Federal 
banks were limited to $10,- 
000 loans, while the joint 
stock banks were permit- 
ted to lend up to $50,000 to 
a single borrower. For that 
reason most of the small 
loans went to the Federal 














banks. In addition, private 
capital was slow to rec- 


benefit far beyond the most rose- 
ate predictions of a few years ago. 

To the outsider the most amaz- 
ing thing about the whole Fed- 
eral loan system is that it was so 
long in coming. 


persons might organize a joint 
stock land bank with capital of 
not less than $250,000. In other 
words, the first type of bank was 
to be co-operatively owned, every 
borrower being required to sub- 


ognize the possibilities of the joint 
stock system in the early years, 
and therefore the Federal banks 
have loaned $1,114,007,848 of the 
total, as compared to $565,399,939 
by the joint stock banks. 
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In recent years, however, it has 
become evident that the joint stock 
banks possess certain advantages 
to both farmer and investor not 
found in the loans or securities of 
the Federal banks. For this reason 
the growth of the joint stock 
banks has been showing an ac- 
celerated increase, and in the 
opinion of many experts it is only 
a question of time until the pri- 
vately owned banks will more 
than equal the business of the 
other type. One of the advantages 
in favor of the private banks is the 
elimination of a certain amount of 
red tape. 

It is the repayment feature, how- 
ever, identical with both types of 
banks, that commends the 


tial accomplishment, we may still 
further broaden our conception of 
the economic helpfulness of the 
Farm loan system. We must not 
forget, and many of you will never 
forget, that before this legisla- 
tion was enacted it was the com- 
mon practice of the money lenders 
to charge the borrower a commis- 
sion—often an unreasonable, and 
sometimes an exorbitant commis- 
sion. An outstanding advantage to 
the farmer who gets his loan 
through this system is that he pays 
no commission whatsoever.” 
When it is considered that ex- 
perts in the joint stock loan field 
estimate their total business to 
date to represent not more than 
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in the United States. Up to July 
31 considerably less than 10 per 
cent. of the operators of these 
farms had had recourse to the Fed- 
eral loan system. While the Fed- 
eral act permits loans up to 50 per 
cent. of the value of the land and 
20 per cent. of the value of im- 
provements, analysis of the records 
of all the banks operating shows 
that actually the loans have been 
kept at an average of 40 per cent. 
When these statistics and sur- 
veys of national agricultural and 
world economic conditions had 
been laid by their officers before 
the delegates at Colorado Springs, 
a determination manifested itself 
to see that the solid foundations 
of the system shall be 





system to the borrower, 


preserved. The keynote of 





and in fact to all the vast 
multitude interested in and 
affected by farm credits. 
In each case loans are 
amortized over periods 
ranging from twenty to 
forty years. Most of the 
joint stock loans are made 
for thirty-three year 
periods, so that in effect 
“the mortgage never falls 
due.” The farmer simply 
adds one per cent addition- 
al each year to his 6 per 
cent. interest payment, 
and in thirty-three years 
the mortgage is satisfied. 

Robert A. Cooper, Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, presented to the 
delegates at Colorado 
Springs an outline of one 
of the benefits already 
passed along to the farmer 
by the operation of this 
system. 

“The banks of the Farm 
loan system,” he said, “have 
forced all farm mortgage 
rates down, and they have 
practically driven the usur- 
er from the field. Let us 
see if we can get an ex- 
pression in dollars and 





Saving $80,000,000 for 
the Farmer 


this feeling was expressed 
by Guy Huston, president 
of the association and the 
largest individual factor in 
the joint stock land banks. 


GAVENGS of fully $80,000,000 
a year in interest for the 
farmers of the United States— 
which means just that much 
money for other things—are 
credited to the farm loan system. 

Robert A. Cooper, Federal 
Farm Loan Commissioner, ar- 
rives at the above figure in this 
way: “The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working in 
conjunction with the Bureau of 
the Census,” he says, “recently 
determined the amount of in- 
debtedness secured by mortgages 
on farm lands to be about $8,- 
000,000,000. It has been esti- 
mated, and I think the records 
show, that prevailing rates on 
farm mortgage loans average 
now a full one per cent. lower 
than before the Federal Farm 
Loan System came into ex- 
istence.” 








cents of this influence on 











interest. The United States 

Department of Agriculture, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Bureau 
of the Census, recently determined 
the amount of indebtedness se- 
cured by mortgages on farm 
lands throughout the United States 
to be about $8,000,000,000. It has 
been estimated, and I think the 
records show, that prevailing rates 
on farm mortgage loans average 
now a full one per cent. lower 
than before the Federal Farm Loan 
System came into existence. This 
reduction of one per cent. has re- 
sulted in an annual saving to 


farmers in interest charges alone 
of $80,000,000. 
“While this is a most substan- 


“I like to think,” he 
said, “of the joint stock 
land banks as forming a 
system the individual units 
of which will be in exis- 
tence fifty, perhaps one 
hundred and, so far as one 
knows, a thousand years 
from now. For we enjoy 
the tremendous advantage 
of perpetual charters. The 
charter of a joint stock 
land bank is a solemn con- 
tract entered into by citi- 
zens of the United States 
with the government and 
at the invitation of the gov- 
ernment. Its constitution- 
ality has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States and can 
never again be questioned, 
and we are selling the only 
securities, so far as I know, 
whose validity has been 
confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

“The present banks are 
only the foundations on 
which the future of the 
system rests, and it is our 


2 per cent. of the potential in their 
own fields, it is easier to grasp the 
importance of these figures. Mil- 
lions have been saved to farmers 
in commissions. Thousands of 
farms have been saved from fore- 
closure. Uncertainty has been re- 
moved. Farmers have been able 
to plan ahead without fear of los- 
ing the results of all their labor 
through exorbitant loans. Yet the 
system admittedly has only 
scratched the surface. 

Nothing in the history of fi- 
nance has furnished a better pic- 
ture of the bigness of American 
agriculture. According to Federal 
figures, there are 6,400,000 farms 








duty to build that foundation so 
broad and so strong that, based on 
the bed rock of the necessity of 
the world for food and clothing, 
these institutions will stand every 
financial storm and every attack 
by those who would destroy us. 
We must not be impatient for im- 
mediate growth and profit, for we 
are building for a thousand years.” 

A few days prior to the conven- 
tion Mr. Huston: ‘returned from 
a trip abroad. His impressions of 
conditions in Europe proved to be 
one of the high-lights of the con- 
vention. “The oppressed peoples 
are awakening,” he said, “and de- 

(Continued om page 938) 
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New A. B.A. President’s Career 
A Model for Young Bankers 


Again a Poor Boy Rises to Top of the American Bankers Association 
—Oscar Wells Was Born in a Missouri Log Cabin and Became 
President of Country Bank Before He Was 25 


in bestowing her rewards 

of great success upon those 

of modest origin is again notably 

manifest in the rise of Oscar Wells 

to the presidency of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Nowhere is opportunity so de- 

mocratic as in caste-free America, 

nowhere is recognition for 


é BOUNTY of America 


By Gurden Edwards 


through his public services in ad- 
vancing agricultural welfare, both 
as a scientific farmer and as a 
sympathetic representative of the 
economic interests of farming dur- 
ing the difficult period of depres- 
sion. His selection as the “Granger 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association” during an era of 


sonal finance and savings made his 
choice as head of the bankers’ as- 
sociation particularly timely in a 
period when the inculcation of 
economy in all walks of life was 
recognized as the great need of 
the day. His public activities and 
addresses in many parts of the na- 
tion on practical methods of per- 





faithful service so little 
conditioned by inherited 
place and wealth—and sig- 
nificant illustration of this 
spirit of impartiality is 
given by the frequency 
with which this great bank- 
ing organization, represen- 
tative of the most impos- 
ing aggregate financial 
power in the world, elects 
to its high chieftainship a 
man of humble begin- 
nings. 

The son of a _ tanner, 
John H. Puelicher, was 
elected to this eminence in 
1922. Circumstances ended 
his public schooling in the 
seventh year and he went 
to work in a carpet store. 
At sixteen he entered 
banking as a clerk, rising 
step by step until he be- 
came president of the 
Marshall and Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee. Recogni- 
tion of his broad abilities 








sonal income management 
and thrift, on industrial 
savings and in support of 
the Coolidge economy pro- 
gram in public expendi- 
tures have attracted coun- 
try-wide attention during 
the last year. 

Oscar Wells, who rises 
in 1925 as successor of 
these men, was born in an 
old weather-boarded log 
cabin house in the Missou- 
ri river bottoms of Platte 
County, Missouri, in 1875, 
the year the American 
Bankers Association was 
founded. He become an 
orphan when three years 
of age, losing his parents 
in an epidemic that rav- 
aged the countryside. He 

. passed under the care of 
an uncle, head of a small 
country bank in Platte 
City, a town of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, growing 
up on a farm and receiv- 








as a banker, suffused with 
a spirit of civic service ex- 
pressed especially through 
a zeal for public education 
in sound economic understanding, 
brought him the highest reward 
from his profession. 

A former country school teacher, 
Walter W. Head, born in a farm 
hamlet in Western. Illinois, was 
elected president in 1923. He gave 
up teaching and a salary of $75 to 
enter banking at $40 a month in 
a small Missouri town. Broaden- 
ing prestige led to his call to the 
Omaha National Bank, of which 
he subsequently became president 
—and thereby head of the largest 
financial institution in Nebraska 
and a dozen neighboring states. 
Equally pre-eminent was the posi- 
tion he occupied in the West 


Oscar Wells 
Newly-elected president of the American Bankers 


Association. 


farmer discontent gave the nation 
a particularly well qualified leader 
to aid in bringing about sound solu- 
tions of the problems then con- 
fronting it. 

From Irish immigrant lad to 
supreme head of banking in Amer- 
ica epitomizes the career of Wil- 
liam E. Knox, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York, who rose to that high honor 
in 1924. His business career be- 
gan as an office boy in a publish- 
ing house, and he later entered the 
Bowery Savings Bank as a clerk. 
His wide experience and deeply 
grounded sympathies with humble 
people in their problems of per- 





ing his early education in 
a rural school. ‘He later 
entered Bethany College, 
West Virginia, but at the 
end of his junior year he 
had to quit college and go to work, 
entering his uncle’s bank, the 
Wells Banking Company, as as- 
sistant cashier. 

A sketch of his subsequent busi- 
ness career discloses significant 
circumstances that not only ex- 
plain the high honor he _ has 
achieved in his profession, but al- 
so emphasize the fact that his se- 
lection at this time as head of the 
nation’s organized banking forces 
is an especially happy one in view 
of the particular banking problem 
that will doubtless occupy prom- 
inent public attention during the 
coming year; that is, the future of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
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After two years in his uncle’s 
bank, Mr. Wells was made presi- 
dent of the Bank of Edgerton, a 
nearby town in the county—and it 
is not out of place to point out 
here that, although marked rec- 
ognition for his sound abilities as 
a banker thus began before he 
was twenty-five, the limitations of 
a small country bank of $20,000 
capital in a town of a few hundred 
inhabitants meant that the finan- 
cial reward was necessarily modest. 


From Edgerton he stepped up 
to a larger town and a larger 
bank, becoming in 1903 cashier of 
the Carthage National Bank. Two 
years here brought his Missouri 
banking career to a close. In 1905 
when he was thirty years of age 
he was called to a larger field, go- 
ing to the Fort Worth National 
Bank in Texas, and it was in this 
state that his larger abilities as a 
banker were revealed and devel- 
oped, leading him to outstanding 
position in his profession. After 
four years in the Fort Worth bank 
he went to Houston, being con- 
nected there successively with the 
Commercial National Bank, the 
Union National Bank and the First 
National Bank as vice-president 
—all large banks with capital funds 
above a million and standing out 
as leaders in financing the sub- 
stantial industrial and commercial 
activities of that district. 


Formed Dallas Reserve Bank 


How much the young Missouri 
county. banker had. grown, how 
well he had served in each en- 
larged opportunity that came to 
him, was notably signalized by his 
selection in 1914 to a post of heavy 
public responsibility, one requir- 
ing not only sound banking knowl- 
edge and experience, but also a 
deal of tact and personal leader- 
ship. He became in October, 1914, 
the first Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
and served through the critical 
days of launching this great and 
untried financial system which at 
the outset was far from having 
the universal support of bankers. 
Of this experience Mr. Wells 
says: 

“The launching of the Federal 
Reserve Bank was a task entail- 
ing much drudgery upon the part 
of all of the governors. The gov- 
ernor had to find a way of fitting 
the transactions of the bank to 
the provisions of the law and to 
do it in such a manner ‘as to in- 
spire and hold confidence of the 
member banks. His days were 
taken up with forming an organi- 
zation, in conferring with the gov- 
ernors of the other eleven banks 
at frequent intervals in Washing- 
ton that the work of all might be 


done with some co-ordination, 
and in trying to have the mem- 
ber banks appreciate the facilities 
which the new type of institution 
offered to them.” 

After the successful discharge 
of his obligation here, he re- 
signed to accept the presidency, 
in 1915, of the First National 
Bank of Birmingham, Alabama. 
The growth of this bank in the 
past decade under his management 
has been one of the outstanding 
banking successes of the South 
during its period of economic re- 
naissance. 


Remarkable Growth 


In 1915 the bank, with capital 
of $1,500,000, had surplus and un- 
divided profits of $1,775,000; to- 
day with the same capital its sur- 
plus and undivided profits are over 
$3,250,000. Its deposits were then 
$11,000,000; in the ten years under 
Mr. Wells they have grown to 
over $36,000,000, and its loans and 
discounts have risen from $8,600,- 
000 to more than $26,800,000. How 
large a part this bank plays in Bir- 
mingham, one of the great finan- 
cial and industrial centers of the 
reborn South, is indicated by the 
fact that the total resources of 
Mr. Wells’ bank alone are now ap- 
proximately equal to the aggregate 
resources of the nine other banks 
of that city put together. 

It will thus be seen that the 
varied banking career of the new 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association has, to an unusual 
degree, equipped him through 
first-hand experience with a thor- 
ough understanding of the opera- 
tions and interests of all types of 
banks making up the membership 
of the Federal Reserve System on 
one hand, and on the other with 
intimate knowledge of the func- 
tioning and aims of the admin- 
istration of that system. The ear- 
ly part of his career was cast 


among small country banks whose 


problems were those of more or 
less static agricultural communi- 
ties. The latter part of his car- 
eer has had to do with large city 
banks, whose problems have been 
those of vigorously expanding 
commercial and industrial com- 
munities. In this period, too, his 
Federal Reserve administrative 
contact, begun as first governor of 
the Dallas bank, has been con- 
tinued through his service as mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil from the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District. 

Known among bankers as a 
sound, progressive bank executive, 
with a particularly logical and in- 
cisive mind for the more complex 
problems of banking, coupled with 
the faculty for discussing them 
in an unusually clear and simple 
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manner, Mr. Wells is unable to 
discern in his own career anything 
he considers worthy of special 
comment. When asked to speak 
of the development of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham 
under his presidency, he replied 
simply : 

“The relations of this bank to 
its customers, whether agricultur- 
al or industrial, are very much the 
same as those of the usual bank- 
ing institution to its clients. The 
officers of the bank try to con- 
duct its affairs intelligenly so as 
to merit larger patronage, and in 
doing so perhaps we have made 
some contribution to the growth, 
economically, industrially, and 
agriculturally, of our own state, 
but I cannot say that I have done 
very much beyond my own con- 
ception of the duty which comes 
through the handling of the daily 
transactions.” 

Mr. Wells’ statement, of course, 
may be adjusted a bit by refer- 
ence to the striking growth of his 
bank, for those who understand 
the economic services of finance 
know that great success is won by 
a bank only through aiding in the 
success of its community. 


Champion of Sound Money 


His contact with public prob- 
lems has been uniformly marked 
by steadfast adherence to au- 
thentic economic viewpoints. Such 
has been his stand on _ sound 
money. He began his banking 
career, as he once said, “among 
rock-ribbed Democrats in a time 
when the free silver question was 
at the peak of an exciting debate, 
and thoughtful bankers were be- 
ing driven to the embarrassing 
dilemma of either abandoning 
their party or their principles. We 
have lived to see soundness tri- 
umph, and the upholding of the 
gold parity objective of the world 
by America constitutes one of the 
chapters of honor in American 
banking,” and he went on to ex- 
pose the more modern fallacy of 
“commodity money” and other 
proposed deviations from the gold 
standard. 

Vigorous has also been his op- 
position to the “guaranty by law 
of bank deposits” chimera, and his 
defense of the Federal Reserve 
System against such false charges, 
“fostered by demagogues,” as that 
the fall of prices in the business 
collapse following the post-war 
boom was due to a. premeditated 
deflation policy instead of an 
inevitable natural adjustment fol- 
lowing a period of inflation. Speak- 
ing of this and other misconceptions 
regarding the Federal Reserve he 
gave as follows his conception of 


(Continued on page 906) 
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Dirt Farmers Take Leadership 
in Joint Stock Banks 


Survey of Guiding Spirits in Vast System of Farm Financing Shows 
Large Majority to Be Practical Agriculturists—First-Hand 
Knowledge Helps Solve Farm Problems 


SURVEY of the personali- 
A ties back of the phenomenal 

growth of Joint Stock Land 
Banks during the eight years since 
their inception reveals the lend- 
ing of a half-billion dollars to be 
only a part of the service fur- 
nished by these men to the Amer- 
ican farmer and, through him, to 
all the people and all the indus- 
tries of the United States. 

A new and profitable field of 
finance, perhaps for the first time 
in history, has been taken over 
by men who are experts in the in- 
dustry first, and financiers after- 
wards. In virtually every instance 
the Joint Stock Land Bank lead- 
ership has been assumed by men 


‘ who had been preparing for it by 


years ‘of personal, practical ex- 
perience with the problems of agri- 
culture. 

All of these men knew from 
their own farm experience what 
the farmer needed—and money 
was only a part of it. All of them 
had programs. The Federal Farm 
Loan System furnished the first 
opportunity to multiply the dis- 
tribution of this expert knowledge. 

As a case in point a story was 
told by Guy Huston, president of 
the American Association of Joint 
Stock Land Banks, president of 
the Chicago Joint Stock Land 
Bank, and head of the investment 
firm bearing his name, which 
handles the financing of six banks 
representing a third of the sys- 
tem. In the early days of his 
banking career Mr. Huston sent 
out a bulletin to farmers in his 
territory advising against the corn 
crop during a certain season, giv- 
ing specific marketing reasons. 

“It was borne in on us within 
a few days that it was not enough 
to give negative advice,” said Mr. 
Huston. “Hundreds of our cus- 
tomers, recognizing oun contact 
with and knowledge of marketing 
conditions, wanted to know what 
they should plant in place of corn. 
Up to that time I had never given 
the problem a thought. Of course, 
we had a quick but systematic 
study made on the basis of which 





By Forrest Dunne 


we were able to give positive ad- 
vice to the farmers, and that poli- 
cy has been followed ever since. 
When for any reason we advise 
against a crop which has been 
more or less customary, we sug- 
gest alternatives, giving reasons 
for each.” 

The effect of this sort of ser- 
vice, plus the capital advances, 
multiplied by the number of banks 
in the Joint Stock System, is one 
reason why after a survey of con- 
ditions at home and abroad, Mr. 
Huston felt safe in predicting at 
the Colorado Springs convention 
“a ten-year period of the greatest 
prosperity the world has ever 
known.” In elaborating on that 
prediction he made the further 
statement that “the wealth of the 
nations will increase until present 
war debts, which now appear to 
be crushing, will be very material- 
ly lightened.” 

Mr. Huston is the third genera- 
tion representative of a famous 
family of Illinois farmers and 
bankers. He was born in Bland- 
insville, Illinois, November 6, 1879, 
and after the: usual public and 
high school courses spent three 
years at Kent College of Law in 

















WALTER CRAVENS 


President of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank. 


Chicago. Thereafter he gained 
practical financial experience in 
the Bankers National Bank of 
Chicago, and in 1900 returned to 
Blandinsville to take charge of his 
family’s holdings in country banks. 
One of the most interesting of 
these is the Huston Banking Com- 
pany of Blandinsville, known as 
the “largest small town bank in 
the sountry.” In a town of a thou- 
sand population it has deposits of 
nearly $2,000,000. 

In his earlier life Mr. Huston had 
been in close touch with farming 
conditions. His grandfather set- 
tled in Illinois in 1827, selling lands 
to settlers on long time payments, 
and at the time of his death in 
1854 he was himself operating 
sixty-three farms. Mr. Huston’s 
father, John Huston, Jr., and his 
brothers carried on the farms and 
for many years were large breed- 
ers and importers of Percheron 
horses and short horn cattle. Most 
of the farming as well as the bank- _ 
ing business is now in the hands 
of Guy Huston, who is one of the 
largest farmers in the country, 
with holdings in both Illinois and 
Iowa. 

Walter Cravens, president of 
the Kansas City Joint Stock Land 
Bank, the second largest in the 
system, traces his banking and 
farming experience back to the 
foundation by his father of a farm 
loan business in Salina in 1878. 
He was one of the first of the 
large country bankers to recog- 
nize the value of the Farm Loan 
Act and to establish a Joint Stock 
Bank under its provisions. 
Through the acquisition of the 
Wichita Joint Stock Land Bank he 
has built up total assets of more 
than $45,000,000 and has loaned to 
5,034 farmers in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma more than 
$39,000,000. 

Farmers and bankers familiar 
with the peculiar problems of agri- 
culture in this territory give cred- 
it to Mr. Cravens for much of the 
general progress recorded in re- 
cent years. As an instance of his 


vision it might be pointed out that 
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he is president, as he has been the 
moving spirit, in the Missouri 
Hydro-Electric Power Company. 
For years he has recognized the 
power possibilities of the Ozark 
mountains and the power needs of 
the surrounding communities. As 
a result of his persistent campaign 
a project finally has been financed 
to cost $20,000,000, and which when 
completed will be the second larg- 
est hydro-electric development in 
the United States. Mr. Cravens 
organized the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank January 9, 1918, 
and a year and a half later, in July, 
1919, it paid its first dividend at 6 
per cent. The present rate of divi- 
dends is 10 per cent. 

In the rich farm fields of Neb- 
raska and Iowa where the Lincoln 
Joint Stock Bank operates, W. E. 
Barkley is famous as the apostle 
of thrift and economy who did 
more than any one else in the re- 
gion to overcome the disasters of 
the 1893 panic. This struck the 
West harder than most other sec- 
tions, because all of the develop- 
ment had been on borrowed money. 
To add to the money panic, Neb- 
raska had three crop failures in 
that year. At the time of the 
panic Mr. Barkley had been em- 
ployed in the Lincoln Savings 
Bank. In the early 90s he set him- 
self up in a small building with a 
pine board as a counter and a row 
of metal boxes for safe deposits. 
Nearly thirty years later he sold 
out a profitable business to enter 
the farm loan field, and since 1918 
he has built up assets of more than 
24 $30,000,000. 

- One of the significant develop- 
ments of the Joint Stock banks is 
the number of Federal Bank offi- 
cials who have dropped out of the 
larger but more cumbersome or- 
ganization to establish stock 
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banks. Among these an outstand- 
ing figure is Walter Howell, of 
Louisville, who as head of the 
Federal bank made loans to farms 
of more than $45,000,000. After 
five years with the Federal sys- 
tem he became interested in the 
establishment of the Louisville and 
Union Joint Banks in the belief 
that the stock system offered 
greater possibilities of aiding the 
farmer, with less red tape. An idea 
of his knowledge of farm condi- 
tions may be gleaned from the 
statement that during all his five 
years with the Federal system 
there was not a single foreclosure, 
and when he resigned the books 
failed to show a single delinquent 
installment payment. 

Mr. Howell was a country boy, 
who went to work at fourteen in 
a country store for $15 a month. 
Later he became a clerk in a vil- 
lage bank and finally rose to the 
position of cashier. His banking 
experience led him to Kenton, 
Union City, and other small towns 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
his acquaintance with farming 
and farm financial needs was so 
recognized that he was one of the 
original group of country bankers 
asked by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to put the system into 
operation. 

“It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the value to farmers of 
the Farm Loan System,” said Mr. 
Howell. “Not only has it fur- 
nished badly needed capital at a 
rate available to other industries, 
but it has also removed the fear 
of foreclosure which has been-the 
bane of the farmer’s existence. Al- 
ready, in less than eight full years 
of operation, it has made great 
strides toward the stabilization of 
agriculture. But its full effects are 
still to be looked for in the future 
in the influence it will have in 
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keeping able and intelligent men 
on the farms.” 

This same thought was elaborat- 
ed at the convention in a talk b 
A. B. Sims, of the Atlanta Joint 
Stock Land Bank. “One of the 
best things about the Farm Loan 
System,” he said, “is that it gives 
farmers funds to improve their 
living conditions and _ therefore 
makes the life easier and happier 
for the women folks. No small 
part of the trouble with agricul- 
ture in the past has been the bar- 
renness of the life, shut off from 
communication with society, and 
the endless drudgery. With suf- 
ficient capital for all legitimate 
needs the farmer who knows his 
business is now in a position to 
make life on the farm comfortable 
and, by the use of modern machin- 
ery, to multiply his efforts and 
achieve more with less labor.” 

Perhaps the best picture of the 
inherent strength of the Joint 
Stock Land Bank system is fur- 
nished by Francis M. Brooke, of 
Brooke, Stokes and Company, Phil- 
adelphia, whose firm is fiscal agent 
for eight of the institutions. He 
points out that the banks were 
launched in 1917 and in two years 
—just when they were getting 
under way—farm prices were in- 
flated to unheard of prices. Then 


came the inevitable reaction, con- - 


tinuing over a period of. three 
years. 

“The test of these years in its 
severity and thoroughness has been 
far greater than fully organized 
banks would receive in a genera- 
tion under normal conditions,” 
says Mr. Brooke. “In other words, 
while these institutions were still 
in their swaddling clothes they had 
to meet economic conditions as 
severe as they might have been ex- 
pected ever to experience. In 
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various other lines the combina- 
tion of infant industries meeting 
the economic grinding stones has 
produced infant mortality. But we 
believe there has never been a de- 
fault or a delay in interest pay- 
ment on any Joint Stock Land 
Bank coupon.” 

W. H. Gold, head of the third 
largest bank in the Huston group 
—the Southern Minnesota Joint 
Land Bank at Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota—has had a _ career 
growing up with the Northwest 
which is filled with romance. In 
his younger days he was a partner 
for many years of the late R. W. 
Sears, one of the founders of the 
Sears-Roebuck Company. All told 
he has been in the farm and farm 
loan business for thirty-five years, 
and his bank has been one of the 
most rapid and consistent in its 
expansion. With assets of more 
than $32,000,000, it is often re- 
ferred to as the largest bank for 
a town of its size in the world, the 
population of Redwood Falls be- 
ing about 3,000. 

John H. Krafft, vice-president 
and managing director of the Co- 
lumbus Joint Stock Land Bank at 
Columbus, Ohio, is an example of 
the far reaching practical farm ex- 
perience called into its service by 
the Farm Loan System. He has ap- 
praised farm lands in thirty-three 
states in a career with insurance 
companies and other large farm 
lenders. Since his association 
with the Joint Stock Bank at Co- 
lumbus losses have amounted to 
about two days’ profit—in a period 
of three years. 

A. W. Hendrick, vice-president 
of the California Joint Stock Land 
Bank, who is also a vice-president 
of the famous Bank of Italy or- 
ganization, and who was former- 


ly president of the University of 
Nevada, is another of the men who 
have been making agricultural his- 
tory through the machinery of 
the Farm Loan System. In some 
respects his bank was performing 
for the farmer in California many 
of the services made possible else- 
where by the Farm Loan System 
before the act was passed. The sys- 
tem augmented these efforts and 
made available Eastern capital. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hendrick 
one of the first duties of the farm- 
er’s banker who knows the prob- 
lems of agriculture is to supply 
hope to overcome the despair so 
often furnished by politicians. To 
this end the California organiza- 
tions act as a clearing house for 
information in times of emergen- 
cy. In event of a blight, for ex- 
ample, specialists are rushed to 
the scene. 

“The trouble with much of the 
information that has been handed 
out to the farmer,” said Mr. 
Hendrick, “is that it has come too 
late to be of any practical use. 
When a crop is in danger the ele- 
ment of time is everything. Often, 
too, the information sent out is 
too academic. From the farmer’s 
point of view at least it is undi- 
gested and most of it for these 
reasons is unread. One man on 
the ground with practical knowl- 
edge of the problem in hand is 
worth all the reports in the coun- 
try in time of emergency.” 

George A. Harris, President of 
the Potomac Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Washington, D. C., is an- 
other of the men who helped es- 
tablish the Federal Land Banks 
and who are now in the Joint 
Stocks. He was called in from a 
commercial bank at McConnells- 
burg, Pennsylvania, as supervisor 
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Cc. L. BEATTY 
President, Denver Joint Stock Land 
Bank 


of the Federal Farm Loan System 

in that state at the outset of the 

system, and later elected treasurer 

and director. Later he helped or- 

ganize the Federal Land Bank of 

Baltimore in 1917, and in 1922 re- - 
signed to establish his own Joint 

Stock bank. 

In the opinion of C. L. Beatty, 
President of the Denver Joint 
Stock Land Bank, the _ recent 
period of agricultural depression 
would have been a minor incident 
instead of a disaster to many banks 
and farmers if the present farm 
loan system had been in full 
swing. Mr. Beatty dropped out 
of a profitable private farm and 
stock loan business to organize the 
joint stock bank of which he is 
now the head, because of the con- 
viction that long term credits 
were the outstanding need of 
American agriculture. 





Do You Know? 


HAT 21,000,000 letters went to 

the Dead Letter Office last year? 

That 803,000 parcels did likewise? 

That 100,000 letters go into the 

mail yearly in perfectly blank enve- 
lopes? 

That $55,000 in cash is removed 
annually from misdirected envelopes f 

That $12,000 in postage stamps is 
found in similar fashion? 

That $3,000,000 in checks, drafts 
and money orders never reach in- 
tended owners? 

That Uncle Sam collects $92,000 a 
year in postage for the return of mail 
sent to the Dead Letter Office? 

That it costs Uncle Sam $1,740,000 
yearly to look up addresses on mis- 
directed mail? 

That 200,000,000 letters are given 
this service, and— 

That it costs, in one city alone, 
$5000 daily? 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Sometimes a fool rushes in blindly and makes a 
fortune in the stock market. But it takes a shrewd 
student of economics to make money in stock spec- 
ulation over a period of years. Neither Bernard M. 
Baruch nor Jesse Livermore made 


+ millions in Wall Street without 
i§ NOT expending intense mental appli- 
FOOL-PROOF 


cation. Florida is to-day rival- 


ing Wall Street as a magnet for speculators. Un- 
questionably, many excellent real estate investments 


have been made in Florida and doubtless many more 
will be made, for undeniably there are in Florida 
wonderful opportunities for the discerning, just as 
there are in Wall Street. 

But throughout the country the delusion has devel- 
oped that any fool, utterly ignorant of intrinsic 
values, can gamble blindly in Florida real estate and 
overnight reap a fortune. “Investigate before you 
invest” is the maxim always followed by prudent 
people. It is just as necessary to follow this rule in 
Florida as in Wall Street. There are times when any 
stock can be purchased and a profit realized—when 
the whole market: is booming gayly. Florida, from 
all that one can gather, has enjoyed a similar period. 
But such conditions do not last permanently in Wall 
Street and neither will they last permanently in Flor- 
ida. If you are wise, you will investigate before you 
invest even in Florida, full of promise though it be. 

In many other parts of the country a boom is vig- 
orously under way in real estate. Indeed, real estate 
speculation throughout the United States eclipses 
anything witnessed in years. Even the stock market 
has not boiled as violently as the land boom. Watch 
your step! 

* * * 
-- Each of us is an engineer—of his own life. 
sey kok * 
--@ur’ bankers ‘are ‘making. progress in “selling” 
themselves and their activities to the people. Why? 
For these reasons: Of late years they have become 


more:in earnest in striving to get closer to the people; 
they have devoted more thought 


BANKERS ARE ‘* ; 
GETTING .to this far-reaching problem; 
CLOSER TO they have spent time, effort and 


THE PEOPLE ee ape : 
2 money, in “humanizing” their 


senvices;:they have, in many cases, engaged men 
experienced in appealing to the public, men possessing 
understanding of the public’s mental attitude towards 
financial institutions; they have completely revolu- 
tionized their advertising, both local and national; 
the growth in our national prosperity and the multi- 
plication of investors has brought most bankers into 
direct touch with a far greater number of ordinary 


human beings; they have been prodded by increasing 
competition into bestirring themselves, in self- 
interest and self-defense, to win the goodwill and 
the patronage of people of moderate or even modest 
means; and, finally, there has been a notable growth 
of genuine democracy in the hearts of the great 
majority of our bankers. 

The American Bankers’ Association has played a 
worthy part in this progressive movement fraught 
with social and political as well as economic con- 
sequences of fundamental, national importance. Much 
remains to be done. One outcome of the great con- 
vention of bankers at Atlantic City should be a 
quickening of the determination to hasten desirable 
reforms and to bring home to the public more per- 
sistently and effectively than ever before the use- 
fulness of our banks and bankers and the genuine 
sincerity of their avowed keenness to serve all classes. 


* * x 


“Know thyself’”—and as much else as you can, 
x * * 


American, British and other shipping companies 
have had most unpleasant experiences with Japan- 
ese banks, but little or nothing has been revealed 
about this in the newspapers. Briefly, various Jap- 
anese banks guaranteed payment, 


UNPLEASANT ; A 
FINANCIAL in the regular way, of bills of 
EXPERIENCES oods shipped to Japanese im- 
WITH JAPAN s “ J 


porters. When the buyers failed 
to pay, the banks repudiated the guarantees they had 
given. The amounts involved have run into several 
millions of dollars. The Japanese authorities at first 
took the stand that they were not interested in the 
matter and the Bank of Japan did nothing. But when 
representatives of- the defrauded shipping companies 
got together and threatened to have the facts broad- 
casted throughout the world, Japan’s leading bankers 
became thoroughly. alarmed and promised: to bestir 
themselves. 

I understand that some of the banks have since 
been induced to make good their guarantees, but 
that large amounts have not yet been settled. From 
the most trustworthy sources comes the informa- 
tion that financial conditions in Japan are far from 
satisfactory. Responsible shipping interests are. now 
refusing to send goods to Japan until the money has 
been deposited at the point of shipment. This anti- 
quated method naturally is crippling operations be- 
tween foreign exporters and Japanese importers, 
manufacturers and others. But such precautions are 
considered necessary in self-protection. 

* * * 


The narrow person doesn’t reach far. 
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We use the term “day laborer” to denote the low- 
est grade of wage earners. Higher-paid employees 
are engaged by the week or month or year. The 
Standard Oil Company of California has a plan which 
has worked most satisfactorily 
and which should be adopted by 
other corporations. Briefly, every 
worker, whether laborer or man- 
ager, who has been with the company one year, is 
placed on the monthly salary roll and is entitled to 
the same privileges as any and all employees. Under 
this commonsense system the ordinary wage earner 
doesn’t feel that he is hanging on to his job by a 
slender thread liable to be cut when the whistle blows 
any night. He feels a sense of security, a sense of 
stability. He feels that he has become a part of the 
company’s steady, permanent working force. Unlike 
the great majority of wage earners, he doesn’t have 
to take a vacation at his own expense, but is granted 
a vacation in the same way as this company and other 
companies grant vacations to employees paid by the 
week or month. What has been the result? 

The labor turnover is extraordinarily low ; the work- 
ers are conspicuously loyal; when hours of work have 
been reduced, they have maintained production in a 
way that has astonished the management. 

If our corporation heads only realized what a 
nightmare the danger of dismissal is in the life of 
the worker, and realized how much the feeling of 
confidence in the permanence of the job would mean, 
every executive would move heaven and earth to 
bring about some such conditions as exist in the plants 
of the Standard Oil Company of California. I would 
urge all presidents of corporations in America to ask 
this Californian company for details of its whole sys- 
tem of handling and paying workers. 


puT YOUR 

pAY WORKERS 
ON MONTHLY 

SALARY ROLL 


* * * 


Your job ts not unimportant. Without a bolt there 
could be no Leviathan, no Woolworth Building. 


* * * 


_Is the United States in danger of not getting 
enough immigrants? In the year ended June 30 last, 
our net gain was 201,586, contrasted with a million 
or more in certain pre-war years and with 630,107 
in the twelve mionths ended June, 


WILL WE 

NEED 1924. Only a few more than 70,- 
MORE 000 of last year’s arrivals came 
IMMIGRANTS? 


from overseas, Canada and Mex- 
ico having contributed 130,193. A grand total of 294,- 
314 arrived but 92,728 left. Italy sent only 6,203, 
whereas 27,151 returned to Italy. More aliens de- 
parted for than arrived from Spain, Portugal, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, India, China, Japan, Greece, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. Moreover, full quotas were not 
sent by Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, the Irish 
Free State, or Czecho-Slovakia. 

Consider this fact: There was a net loss of 15,106 un- 
skilled laborers last year. 

Is this gratifying or alarming? Does not this 
country need unskilled workers more than any other 
class of immigrants? If we continue to lose rather 
than gain common laborers, who shall perform our 
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rough work, who shall undertake the nation’s chores? 
Whence will come workmen to carry out our vast 
program of road building, our unskilled work con- 
nected with the building of homes and offices and 
factories, the digging of subways, the construction 
of tunnels and other heavy work incidental to the 
rapid expansion of public utility facilities, the un- 
skilled work in and around our mines, the construc- 
tion of railroads and waterways and harbors, the 
thousand and one kinds of work in our factory and 
furnace which native-born Americans will not un- 
dertake? Are we moving towards such a scarcity 
of common workmen that wages will have to be ad- 
vanced so much that the cost of living in this coun- 
try will increase to a point endangering our ability 
to compete in world markets? 

We hear so much from arm-chair theorists and 
union leaders about the beautiful benefits of slam- 
ming the national door in the face of immigrants that 
it may be well to ponder the practical questions here 


raised. 
x * x 


Serve and you will be served. 
* * * 

Colonel Mitchell did not live up to army regula- 
tions, condemning the “incompetency, criminal negli- 
gence and almost treasonable administration of the 
national defense by the War and Navy Departments.” 

Neither did Christ live up to the 


MITCHELL religious regulations in force i 
MUST NOT ug g $ in force in 
BE MUZZLED His day. Napoleon broke rules 


right and left. So did Cromwell. 
It may be proper to courtmartial Mitchell; but he 


must not be muzzled. The abortive Arctic trip, the 
unsuccessful flight towards Hawaii, and the tragic 


collapse of the Shenandoah have convinced the public | 
that something is radically wrong with the admin- 
istration of aircraft activities. . Doubtless Mitchell 
should have chosen less fiery adjectives; perhaps he 
should have sent his sweeping condemnation to Wash- 
ington rather than to the newspapers. 

But if half of his. grave allegations are found well- 
based, the American public will rally to his support 
and deniand the punishment of those guilty of so 
many untimely deaths. Mitchell may be itching to 
become a martyr, as his critics allege. But if his 
martyrdom leads to effective results, he will deserve 
well of his country. 

The official declaration that ‘these recent aircraft 
disasters prove that the United States has nothing 
to fear from foreign airships is childish, utterly un- 
worthy of any citizen charged with the responsibility 
of safeguarding the nation. America’s mishandling 
of airships is little likely to. discourage their use by 
other powers. Washington may regard Mitchell’s 
breach of red tape as punishable; but the public will. 
regard any proved negligence and inefficiency at 
Washington as infinitely more condemnable. : 

Washington rather than Mitchell is on trial before 
the people. | | 


‘(ex * * 


“Every emergency begets the man.” But don’t wait for 
an emergency to show what is in you. , 

















reveal that: Our richest citizens have handed 

over a great part of their fortunes to their 
sons, thus escaping or reducing death duties. For 
example, John D. Rockefeller has transferred prac- 
tically his entire fortune to his only son; Henry 
‘Ford has shifted half his millions to his only son; 
George F. Baker likewise has equally divided his 
large fortune with his only son. 

A new wealthy class has developed in this country; 
to wit, leading executives in large enterprises, not- 
ably industrial corporations. Some are not merely 
millionaires, but are apparently enjoying incomes ap- 
proaching or exceeding a million dollars’ a year. 
Banking has become a prolific producer of million-dollar- 
a-year incomes. 

Railroading now yields few big fortunes. The con- 
trast between the number of industrial and railroad 
executives paying huge income taxes is very notice- 
able. 

The oil industry maintains its faculty for creating 
millionaires and multi-millionaires. 

The automobile industry is rapidly coming to the 
front as a maker of millionaires. 

The great majority of conspicuously large pay- 
ments are made by elderly men, the principal excep- 
tions being sons of multi-millionaires. 

The present system of heavy surtaxes and of tax- 
exempt securities obviously has made it easy for 
recipients of gigantic unearned incomes to dodge 
heavy payments, whereas executives and others 
actively engaged in business, and receiving their in- 

come mainly in the form of salaries or profit-sharing, 


T HE income tax payments made by individuals 


Big Sums Paid by Our Largest Income Tax 

Executives Payers 

: HE followi 1 i 
HIS table shows large in- ollowing table gives 
‘ the names of the twenty- 
come taxes paid by busi- ; 4 
; as five men paying the largest in- 
ness executives, as distinct from ‘ 

SE PRE OER TE come taxes in the United States: 
ee os ees John D. Rockefeller, Jr., N. Y. $6,277,669 
bankers, etc.: 9542627 Henry Ford, Detroit.......... 2,608,806 
Eldredge R. Johnson........... , a rs : 
ae ae 322,680 Si gnificant mene Pad, Retialt....+..--; 2,158,055 
Sides 2, Mikchell............. 283 903 Andrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh 1,882,609 
E. T. Bedford..........-..+-+ 235,390 . Payne Whitney, New York... 1,676,626 
—, —“er OE ee aon Revelations Edward S. Harkness, N. Y.. 1,531,708 
H vay P CUEY «os ccccccees 171141 R. B. Mellon, Pittsburgh...... 1,180,699 
Semundl: indsll................. 100778 . | Frederick W. Vandervilt, N.Y. 792,896 
Thomas H. Woodin............ 146,150 Disclosed by George F. Baker, New York.. 792,076 
— > pies seal ati aaa oo Thomas F. Ryan, New York.. 791,851 

Tye HM. JOMNSON.....-20eeeee ’ George F. Baker Jr., N. Y. 783,406 
Mattoon Ramice ccc Hgoes | Umcome Tax | award. perwing, New York 722103 
Charles F. Kettering Raa ealad 103,566 coma eo oe i e- 642,600 
Atbest Bren... ..0<cccccaices ' ames B. e, New York.... 641,250 
Owen D. Young............+... a Payments Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Phila.... 583,872 
— Pe ROE Cs os cava w ds vee 83,649 J. P. Morgan, New York..... 574,379 

a 77,169 ? 
Walter =, Gs cidvaka caves _ “J kag ee nt - . , ret 
ee RN A cc can sacs ccnapae é - R. Johnson, mden, N. J. i 
= E a ieee bnnecedaganae a G. Allan Hancock, Los Angeles 543,726 
oy oh ee eer : : F 
Thomas N. McCarter........... 59,326 Se a, Cae, Cae... : Sea 
RT 58,772 Arthur W. Cutten, Chicago... 540,000 
ee ree 58,245 Arthur Curtiss James, N. Y. 521,388 
ye | ere 48,274 Thomas W. Lamont, New York 480,000 
RS 47,010 Felix M. Warburg, New York 471,404 
Se I i aiescicacccacse Charles W. Nash, New York.. 459,776 
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have been unable to avoid paying taxes to the full. 

A few professional men are paying astonishingly 
large amounts, but the number is small in comparison 
with the number of business men making heavy pay- 
ments. 


* * * 


The figures prove that the published tales about 
mammoth salaries paid motion picture stars nearly 
all have been grossly fictitious. 

Of the twenty-five men paying the largest income 
taxes, ranging from John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s $6,- 
277,669 to C. W. Nash’s $459,776, no fewer than’ 
thirteen, or fully half, are first generation men, while 
three—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Edsel Ford, George F. 
Baker, Jr.—are sons of self-made multi-millionaires still 
living. 

The following is a classification of the main sources 
of the fortunes of the twenty-five leading income- 
tax payers: 


ON kine 0 sind. kwidees S * Traction’ (i)......05%; RA 
Automotive Industry...5 Talking Machines......1 
Ge awake wecdb cen cubit 2 PO ood ck R 
BE invrind adtitea'e nbs 1 Grain Speculation...... 1 
fo DP Soreres sr res eeeeel Miscellaneous ......... 3 
SO 5 ci chaiees ovis 1 


The two youngest men in the list are Edsel Ford 
and Vincent Astor, both in their thirties. The oldest 
is George F. Baker, 85. 

In two cases father and son both appear among 
the twenty-five leaders, namely, the Fords and 
Bakers, while two brothers also appear, Andrew W. 
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Mellon and R. B. Mellon, of Pittsburgh. 
The following table shows thirteen corporations 
paying over $3,000,000: 


Ford: Motor Campany.............0..s0 $16,493,160 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co..... 13,435,545 
United States Steel Corporation......... 11,005,219 
General Electric Company............... 7,245,900 
Santa Fe Railway Company............. 5,651,588 
General Motors Corporation.............. 5,600,000 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.......... 4,666,023 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.............. 4,260,264 
Mew YWork Conmtral BR. BR... 2.2... cccccee 3,806,148 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. and subs........ 3,681,818 
Southern Pacific Railway Co............. 3,561,988 
Union Pacific Railroad.................. 3,536,755 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.............. 3,523,774 


* * * 


Others may not treat you right, but that does not re- 
lieve you of your obligation to treat them right. 
* * * 


Success doesn’t come. It has to be gone after. 
**'s 


Farmers used to be forced to pay 10 or 12 per 
cent.—and sometimes more—when they fell into the 
clutches of loan sharks. To-day, thanks to the 
establishment of Joint Stock Land Banks, farmers 
pay only 6 per cent. interest and 


—— 1 per cent. extra for the gradual 
HELPING wiping out of the loan. Happily, 
FARMERS 


the lead in organizing these use- 
ful institutions has been taken by men of the right 
calibre. Guy Huston, president of the Joint Stock 
Land Bank Association, for example, is the present- 
generation head of a responsible family that has been 
influentially connected with farming and farm financ- 
ing for three-quarters-of-a-century. He and such 
other leaders as Francis M. Brooke, Walter Cravens, 
C. L. Beatty, W. E. Barkley, George A. Harris, W. 
H. Gold and Melvin A. Traylor are striving to make 
it possible to lower the 6 per cent. rate. This will 
be possible as soon as the tax-exempt securities is- 
sued by the Land Banks can be marketed at 4% per 
cent. instead of the current 5 per cent. rate. The 
main reason why as high as a 5 per cent. rate has 
been necessary to move these tax-exempt investments 
has been that their attractiveness has not been ef- 
fectively brought home to investors all over the 
country. The proper education of investors unques- 
tionably can make feasible a cut in the cost of money 
to farmers. What the Joint Stock Land Banks are 
doing and will do is worth more to our agricultural 
population than all the political nostrums proposed 
from time to time at Washington. Now that farmers, 
through these banks, can obtain funds at rates com- 
paring favorably with those paid for capital by cor- 
porations, the next important step must be taken 
by the farmers themselves, in the direction of evolv- 
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ing distributing and marketing systems matching 
those of industrial corporations. 

“Forbes” commends to the attention of its readers 
the illuminating articles in this issue on the work ac- 
complished by the Land Banks and those responsible 
for their development. 





* * * 


If you don’t train yourself you are not likely ever to 
go ahead at express speed. 


* * x 


The famous violinist, Mischa Elman, has paid $50, 
000 for a fiddle made more than two hundred years 
ago by Stradivarius. This fiddle-maker learned his 
trade better than any other fiddle-maker before or 


since. The other night I stayed 
FIDDLES, ‘ ‘ 
FLOWERS, at the home of a friend in the 
YOU AND heart of Brooklyn. In the morn- 
YOUR JOB 


ing he took me into a little patch 
of garden not ten yards square and began cutting for 
me some of the most magnificent dahlias I have ever 
seen. Although I live in the country and have an 
ample garden, we have never succeeded in raising 
such choice specimens. 

How has this busy business man, on a tiny patch in 
the thick of a huge city, been able to achieve such 
results? Because he has studied everything he could 
lay his hands on about the cultivation of dahlias and 
because he has taken abundant time to devote lov- 
ing care to his plants. 

Stradivarius had no materials not within the reach 
of others. My dahlia-raising friend certainly has 
no special advantages. Yet both have produced re- 
markable results. Is it not true that how much we 
accomplish in this world depends less upon the oppor- 
tunities which lie at our hand than upon what lies 
within us? What a piece of land will produce de- 
pends mainly on how it is cultivated. What you and 
I produce depends mainly upon how we cultivate 
our brains. One eighteenth-century workman at- 
tained immortal fame by making fiddles, surely a 
humble enough occupation. You or I may not gain 
immortal faime or any other kind of fame, but we 
can become masters of our job, we can produce cred- 


itable work, we can become artists instead of mere 
artisans. 


Near where I live is a section containing many at- 
tractive homes. But among them is one home that 
immediately catches your attention and wins your 
heart. It is not larger, it is not more costly, it is not 
even more artistic than the other homes; yet every- 
thing about it captivates you. The explanation? The 
owner loves his home and is never weary of spend- 
ing tender care on it and everything about it. The 
lawn, the flowers, the shrubs, all the surroundings 
reflect the love and attention bestowed on them. 

Do you infuse into your daily duties your whole 
heart and soul? 





Invest $5 in a year’s subscription to Forbes and if it doesn’t pay 
you a generous return you can have your money back 
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G-E engineers did not stop 
when they had perfected a 
motor that would haul a 
car ten times as heavy as 
an automobile. They de- 
livered a motor that would 
accelerate speedily. And 
this is true also of the 
huge motors that roll steel 
billets and unload great 
ships. You will find there 
is a General Electric motor 
and control for any kind 
of service. 











Get-away—the great time-saver 


Notice how quickly the trolley leaps 
forward when the policeman’s 
whistle blows. 


It takes one-third less time to get 
under way than a few years ago. 
Only so could there be cars enough 
for busy cities. 


The ingenuity of the engineer and 
the enterprise of the railways have 
well answered the challenge of the 
traffic officer. “Keep moving” is their 
watchword, too. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Every Business Needs 
Sales Records -Department } | 
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Sales of each salesman, sales in each department, 
transaction records—these are the basic records 


for every line of business. 


Manufacturer, whole- 


saler, retailer—all need this three way control. 
The latest type of National Cash Register provides 


it to the greatest possible degree. 


This machine 


is flexible in its application and is providing remark- 


able results in every line of business 


Sales Records 


The retail store needs to 
know the sales of each sales- 
person. The manufacturer 
and wholesaler wants sales 
either by salesmen or terri- 
tories. Whatever the kind 
or extent of sales informa- 
tion needed it can be secured 
with the National Account- 
ing Machine. 


cn 


Department Records 


Accurate records of the 
sales in each department 
are essential. In store or 
factory the management 
must know just what each 
part is doing in order to 


make a profit. 


= 





Transaction Records 


Whether a business has just 
the fundamental transactions 
of cash, charge, received on 
account and paid out or a 
complex system of accounts 
this machine can be used to 
advantage. It gives com- 
plete classified information 
on every kind of transaction. 


eh 


FOJ 














THE NATIONAL CASH. 
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;| This Three Way Control 


t | Records-Transaction Records 


The Class 2000 National Cash Register is 
built in many different styles to meet the 
requirements of different lines of business. 
For detailed information on its application 
to your problem whether a retail store, 
factory, wholesale house or other line of 
business, write to the factory or call upon ey / 
our nearest representative. ey 
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| ‘Thoughts 


Life and Business 
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N many cases, the young techni- 

cal graduate, in the view of the 
executives generally, is too impatient 
for promotion to position of respon- 
sibility; over-rates the value of his 
education and under-rates the im- 
portance of smaller details of prac- 
tice; is frequently unwilling to work 
long shop hours or to work with his 
hands ; has little or no understanding 
of the practical and business aspects 
of the enterprise in which he is em- 
ployed, and does not know how to 
handle himself in the presence of or 
in contact with common workmen, 
so as to command their respect or 
co-operation. These criticisms are 
made over and over by industrial 
executives to a point of being prac- 
tically unanimous. 

2.4 


Live wires need no charging.— 
Exchange. 
a 
The functions of an executive are 
to create and enforce policies rather 
than to work out problems resulting 
{rom such policies—Louis F. Musil. 
e £2. @ 


The best way to strengthen one’s 
judgment is to exercise it—The 
Shaft. 

a Ss. 

Most people’s idea of happiness 
is to be somewhere else than where 
they are, or to have something they 
haven’t now.—The Mailbag. 

- e- * 


We may not get an invitation to 
the Astor Ball, but we will make an 
even bet that we can get an invita- 
tion to share the contents of the din- 
ner pail from at least nine out of ten 
wage-earners if we are hungry and 
need it—Henry L. Doherty. 

* * * 


Happy is the man who can endure 
the highest and lowest fortune. He 
who has endured such vicissitudes 
with equanimity has deprived mis- 
fortune of its power.—Seneca. 








Win a Prize 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will’ send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 























A Creed 


I would be true, 
For there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, 
For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 
For there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, 
For there is much to dare; 
I would be friend to all— 
The foe—the friendless ; 
I would be giving, 
And forget the gift; 
I would be humble, 
For I know my weakness; 
I would look up— 
And laugh—and love—and lift. 
—Howard A. Wheeler in “Asso- 
ciation Men.” 
* * * 


It is a mistake to fancy ourselves 
greater than we are, and_to value our- 
selves at less than we are worth. 

—Goethe. 


* * * 


Take an interest in the things 
which are interesting to the whole, 
remembering that money is not every- 
thing, remembering that the keynote 
of life is service, and that there is 
greater opportunity for service in our 
homes, places of business and other 
associations than ever has been be- 
fore.—Joseph B. McCall. 

From Wm. H. Bokum, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

* * * 

Three-fourths of the mistakes a 
man makes are made because he does 
not really know the things he thinks 
he knows.—James Bryce. 

os 2s 


ERY hard times mean nothing 

to a hen; she keeps on digging 
worms and laying eggs, regardless 
of what the newspapers say about 
conditions. 

If the ground is hard, she scrat- 
ches harder. If it is dry, she digs 
deeper. If she strikes a rock, she 
works around it. 

But always she digs up worms 
and turns them into hard-shelled pro- 
fits as well as tender broilers. 

Did you ever see a pessimistic hen? 

Did you ever know of one starv- 
ing to death waiting for worms to 
dig themselves to the surface? 

Dd you ever hear one cackle be- 
cause tmes were hard? 

Not on your life. She saves her 
digging and her cackle for eggs. 


—Fourexcellence. 

























ie ' 


1) 


The Envious 


AVE you ever thought how 
vicious and insidious is hate? 
Have you ever realized ‘that here 
is a poison so deadly that those 
who bear it suffer more potently 
than those on whom it is vented? 
Perhaps you call this destroying 
element a grudge and do not classi- 
fy the symptoms it generates with 
the affliction that hate inflicts. 

Well, grudge or hate, as you will, 
feelings of bitterness and resentment, 
of scorn and contempt, are excess 
baggage that you can not afford to 
carry along. 

It is no more difficult to forget 
than it is to forgive, and you should 
do both if you want to get anywhere 
and be happy in the going. 

To forgive and forget is not near- 
ly so charitable and high-minded an 
action as it is an evidence of good 
common sense.—The Silent Partner. 

From Leland H. Purdy, New 
York, N. Y. 

* * * 

Demand more of yourself than 
anybody else expects of you. Never 
excuse yourself to yourself—Beecher. 

* + “2 

Do your work—not just your work 
and no more, but a little more for 
the lavishings sake; that little more 
which is worth all the rest. And if you 
suffer as you must, and if you doubt 
as you must, do your work. Put 
your heart into it and the sky will 
clear. Then out of your very doubt 
and suffering will be born the su- 
preme joy -of life—Dean Briggs. 

ae ae 


Goodwill for a business is built by 
good goods, service and truthful ad- 
vertising —E. R. Waite. 

e-2¢ is 

The welfare of each of us is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of all of 
us.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





A Oext 


or unto him that buildeth 

his hoose by unrighteous- 

ness, and hts chambers by wrong, 

that useth his neighbor's service 

without wages, and giveth not 

for his work.—Jeremiah, 22;13. 
From D. A. McIntyre, New- 
ark, N. J. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFO RT 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 
comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 
from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 
for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the springs 
are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 
vitally important feature. 


DonpGce BrotTHers Inc.DETROIT 


Dovce BrotHers (CANADA) LimireD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Will Chains or Independents 
Win Battle of the Stores? 


Five Tendencies Which Give Clue to Future of Chain Store—Problems of 
Manufacturer and Jobber—Influence of Self-Serve Stores— 
Weapons of Independent and Estimate of His Strength 


r I HE CHAIN store is to-day 
pre-eminently the most 
important single develop- 

ment in the distributive system of 

the United States. This is especial- 
ly true in the line of food products, 
for in that field the chain store 
has experienced a most remarkable 
growth. The chain store, and its 
place in our scheme of do- 
mestic distribution, parti- 


By Emil Hofsoos 


Bureau of Industrial Economics, 
MacManus Incorporated 


manufacturer, for his policies must 
be shaped in accordance with their 
probable outcome and with the 
probable future of the chain store 


consolidations have been accom- 
plished from time to time in re- 
cent years. 

The purpose of the chain store 


situation as a whole. mergers is plain. They give a 

There have been several im- stronger financial organization, 
portant mergers of chain systems much greater buying power, and 
in recent years. A most signif- usually increased operating ef- 


icant combination occurred in 








-cularly with regard to its 
probable future, are con- 
sequently worthy of se- 
rious study by all who are 
concerned, either directly 
or indirectly, with market- 
ing or merchandising func- 
tions. 

Any attempt to peer into 
the future of the chain 
store situation must nec- 
essarily be based on a con- 
sideration of present trends 
and tendencies in that 
field. Analysis reveals that 
the tendencies which give 
us a clew to the future of 
the chain store are five in 
number. 

First, there is the ten- 
dency of the chains to con- 
solidate into larger and 
larger units; second, the 
tendency of chains to cov- 
er an ever larger terri- 
tory, not only by increas- 
ing the number of owned 
or member stores, but also 
by establishing so-called 
agencies in cities and towns 
not large enough or im- 
portant enough to warrant 
the maintaining of regular 
member stores; third, the 
tendency of chains to 








Little Corner Stores 
Hard to Beat 


HEN the Whelan Brothers 

Cigar Store threw in a 
“Thank you” with every five- 
cent cigar and started to branch 
out, and when Woolworth went 
from his counter of low-priced 
notions to the first 5 and 10-cent 
store, the independent storekeep- 
ers were put out of business, 
verbally, wherever village and 
town prophets  foregathered. 
That was twenty-five years ago, 
and the little corner stores are 
still going strong, despite the 
srowth of enormous cigar, candy, 
drug, grocery, dry goods, and 
restaurant, etc., chains. 

Mr. Hofsoos has made a com- 
prehensive analysis of the retail 
situation and presents in this 
article some very interesting con- 
clusions as to the probable result 
of the battle for supremacy in the 
retail field. 














enter the field of manu- 
facturing; fourth, the de- 
velopment of the retail buying 
association as a defensive weapon 
of the independents; and finally, 
the tendency of chain store com- 
petitive methods to improve in 
tone. 

These various developments and 
tendencies in the chain store field 
have peculiar significance to the 


ficiency and control of expenses. 


For the manufacturer such 
combinations mean _ prim- 
arily that the chains, since 
they buy in larger volume, 
obtain a more powerful 
grip on him and can exact 
better prices. Again, as 
the chains expand and in- 
crease in size, the market 
for the manufacturer 
shrinks; that is, the num- 
ber of his customers de- 
creases. This is normally 
dangerous, for, as a gener- 
al rule, the larger the num- 
ber of customers a manu- 
facturer has, the more se- 
cure is his business posi- 
tion. Furthermore, a man- 
ufacturer selling to these 
large chains practically 
forfeits his independence, 
for the concentrated chain 
interests often can make 
or break the sale of his 
goods, whether advertised 
or not, in any section 
where they have control. 

The tendency of chains 
to expand through estab- 
lishing agencies instead of 
member stores is as yet 
confined chiefly to the 
cigar and drug fields. It 
may, however, extend to 
other lines as well. This 
is of significance to the 
manufacturer chiefly in 
connection with the ten- 


1919 when the United Retail Stores 
Company was formed by the Duke- 
Whelan interests to operate in 
several fields. The company 
started out with three chains, the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
Gilmer’s Incorporated, a dry-goods 
chain, and the United Retail 
Candy Stores Company. Other 


dency of the chains to enter the 
manufacturing field, as explained 
below. 

Manufacturing by chain stores 
probably began as a result of 
early difficulties with manufac- 
turers in regard to buying, main- 
taining manufacturers’ prices, etc. 
In many cases when it became 
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Electric C 





un Factories 


Factories are run by men, but the 
men don’t live in the factories. Unless 
the men can move readily from home 
to work and then back home again, 
the factories will quickly shut down. 
So vehicles that move the men run the 
factories, just as much as do the men 
themselves. 


There are plants in the United States 
employing as many men as Lee brought 
to Gettysburg. At closing time they 
will discharge 30,000 into the street; 
dozens of others release working 


forces of 3,000, 5,000, and 10,000. 


The street car is designed primarily 
to handle armies like these—and keep 
the factories running. It is preemi- 
nently a vehicle of mass transportation. 


Every day the street cars of Chicago 
handle a greater number of passengers 
than the total population of Chicago. 
The same is true in Cleveland and 
many other industrial centers. In all 
the cities of the United States they 
handle half as many people as live in 
the entire United States. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westineh 


© 1925, W. E. & M. Co. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


WESTINGHOUSE built the 
first successful single reduc- 
tion railway motor for street 
car service, and thus began 
the series of engineering con- 
tributions that have helped 
bring electric transportation 
to its present high state of 
development. 
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difficult to obtaim the desired mer- 
chandise, the chains started fac- 
tories of their own. In doing so, 
the chains were simply following 
in the footsteps of the jobbers and 
wholesalers, many of whom had 
for a long time been manufactur- 
ing their own brands. 

Private brands are desired by 
chain stores for three chief rea- 
sons: first, the extra profit usual- 
ly obtainable; second, the adver- 
tising value to the store; 
and third, the avoidance of 


upon well known, nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise, together 
with the fact that many other 
chains are beginning to see the 
selling advantages of such mer- 
chandise, is a factor which counter- 
acts this tendency of the chains 
to do their own manufacturing. 
Of course, it is possible that na- 
tional chains may develop their 
own nationally advertised brands, 
also. The future of this situation 
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a combination of merchants for 
the purpose of centralizing buying 
in an endeavor to obtain quantity 
discounts similar to those enjoyed 
by the chains. So far, however, 
the results of the retail buying as- 
sociation have not been conspicu- 
ously successful. The average re- 
tailer is essentially individualistic, 
and difficulties of successful co- 
operation have not yet been en- 
tirely overcome. With the increas- 

ing development of the 

chain store, however, and 








trouble with the manufac- 
turer over prices, etc. 

The chains, through their 
extensive scope of activi- 
ty, are able to provide a 
large and satisfactory out- 
let for private branded 
merchandise. It is here 
that the agency method is 
of particular significance. 
These agencies are estab- 
lished largely for the pur- 
pose of extending the sale 
of private brands into dis- 
tricts which are hardly 





The Job That’s Mine 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


There’s a joy divine in the job that’s 


mine, 
However so humble the task, 


Though it sheds no luster whereby I 


shine, 
It affords me all I can ask. 


There’s the honest pay I receive each 


day 
And the joy of each chore begun, 


large enough to support 
one of the company’s own 
stores. This expansion of 
the chain stores through 
agencies, and otherwise, 
also makes possible and 
practicable the use of large 
scale and sometimes even 
national advertising as a 
means of exploiting private 
brands. 

The tendency of the 
chains to manufacture 
their own private brands, 
if unchecked, would mean, 
possibly, the gradual elim- 
ination of nationally ad- 
vertised goods and pos- 
sibly of the independent 
manufacturer as well. This 
could only happen, of 
course, if the chain store 
movement continued its 
rapid growth until it be- 
came the dominant factor 
in our distributive system. 

At present it is estimated 
that only about one-twentieth 
of the total retail business of 
the United States is done by 
the chains. 

There is evidently, there- 








Which at night is finished and put away 
When the day with its cares is done. 


There’s the joyous thrill of the hours 
that fill 
All the golden span of the day, 
And a song that speeds me on with a 
will 
As I busily toil away. 
It’s little I care if I do not share 
In the boast of the world’s acclaim, 
If along my way I may always fare 
With the pride of an honest name. 


If the thing I do serves a purpose true, 
Then it’s ever I'll be content, 

And bravely I'll strive my aim to pursue 
At the task whereon I am bent; 

For I ask no odds of the fickle gods 
Of chance or good fortune that be; 
It’s the path of duty the worker trods, 

And it’s ever the path for me. 


Oh, the heart of me sings a song of glee 
As I busily ply my task, 
And I’m always as happy as I can be, 
And have all I can honestly ask. 
All my days I spend in serving the end 
Which the skill of my hands combine, 
As joyously over each chore I bend 
In the glorious job that’s mine! 


the increasing need of 
meeting its competition, it 
is probable that more suc- 
cessful co-operation will 
result. In fact, necessity 
will compel it. 

Another tendency in the 
chain store field is con- 
cerned with the improving 
tone of chain store com- 
petitive methods. It is 
claimed by many observers 
that chain stores as a whole 
are improving the charac- 
ter of their competition by 
stressing quality more and 
price less. Some of the 
higher class chains do not 
emphasize price at all. In 
the grocery field, however, 
the chief appeal of the 
chain store continues to be 
in the matter of price, and 
it is doubtful if this will 
ever change to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

It is also claimed that 
chain stores are discontin- 
uing the practice of sub- 
stitution; that they give 
customers what they want, 
and will not attempt to in- 
fluence them to take a 
brand different from that 
called for. Some chains 
have made it a rule to give 
the customer what is asked 
for, without question. Con- 
sequently, for the manu- 
facturer to obtain the best 
distribution through chain 
stores where his product 
must compete with private 
brands, he must get the 
public to ask for his prod- 
uct by name. This is 
work for advertising. 














fore, no immediate danger 
of the manufacturer or 


A comprehensive analy- 
sis of the chain store sys- 











jobber being eliminated entirely 
from the scheme of domestic dis- 
tribution. However, the rapid 
growth of the chain idea, and the 
probability that this growth will 
continue for many years to come, 
are factors of importance to the 
present day manufacturer, who 
must, if he is to live, look increas- 
ingly into the future. 

The growth of the self-serve 
store, which relies exclusively 


is not sO very easy to predict. 

A fourth development in the 
chain store field is concerned 
chiefly with the independent re- 
tailer. Retailers have generally 
sensed the danger they are in with 
respect to the chain stores, and 
have adopted various means of 
combating the chains. One of 
these, which bids fair to be suc- 
cessful ultimately, is the retail 
buying association. This is simply 


tem, and the general retail situa- 
tion leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

1—Chain stores will continue to 
enjoy their present competitive 
advantages for some years to 
come. With the increasing effi- 
ciency of the independent dealer, 
however, these advantages will be 
of diminishing significance, for 
most of the elements of strength 
of the chain store to-day are equal- 
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FROM NEW YORK 
TO CHICAGO 











1n 


minutes 


THE SALES MANAGER Of an enterprising New 
York furniture company had as customer a 
large Chicago department store. 
received some goods he was sure would interest 
this store, he placed a long distance call for the 
merchandise manager. 


he had his man. 


Having just 


Within five minutes 
Adding up his sales when 


the call was finished, he found they totaled fifty thousand dollars! 


Ir 1s not by accident that the use of Long 
Distance by salesmen and sales managers is 
increasing so rapidly. A long distance call 
often saves the time and expense of a long 
trip. It does not have to wait in the 
reception room. If the man wanted has 
left town, it can follow him. It is evi- 
dence of importance and the desire to serve. 
Prices and terms can be discussed as in a 
personal interview. The goods can be 
shipped with a substantial saving of time. 


Are you and your concern getting more 
orders and speeding up business by the use 
of the long distance telephone? Do you 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


use it in buying, in collections, in making 
large sales to customers and prospects in 
distant cities? The failure to use Long 
Distance daily results inevitably in a loss 
to efficiency and profits. 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company will gladly, upon call, 
examine your business and suggest new 
ways in which Long Distance can serve you. 
But in the meantime, what man or con- 
cern in a distant city should you call now? 
The telephone will connect you just as it 
does with the person or firm wanted in 
your own town. . . Number, please? 





900 


ly open to the independent. As 
the independents become more ef- 
ficient, the advantages of the 
chain become less real and less 
important. It is possible, also, that 
many of the objectionable prac- 
tices of the chains which at times 
have given them a competitive ad- 
vantage over the independents, 
will be discontinued. Many of 
them already have been discarded. 


2—Chain stores will increase in 
number and scope of activity for 
some years to come. This is 
especially true in the field of more 
or less staple products. Hereto- 
fore, chain stores have concen- 
trated in the larger cities. But 
there is a great deal of room for 
expansion. The field is of enor- 
mous size; indeed, the small town 
field has scarcely been touched by 
the chains. It is probable, there- 
fore, that chains will increase and 
expand to a considerable extent, 
many of them tapping the smaller 
cities and towns which heretofore 
have been more or less neglected. 


Retail Buying Association 


3—There will be a steady de- 
velopment of the retail buying as- 
sociation as an agency for secur- 
ing the advantages of large scale 
buying which will tend to place in- 
dependent dealers on an equal 
basis with the chains as regards 
purchase prices. No doubt present 
difficulties of co-operation will 
gradually be overcome through 
absolute necessity if not through 
choice, and the buying association 
will come to be a dominant factor 
in the retail field. 


4—Independent retailers will 
more generally adopt the for 
the most part superior methods 
of the chains. There is no ques- 
tion that the average chain store 
is more efficiently managed than 
the average independent store. 
The chain store is a highly or- 
ganized selling machine with all 
the efficiency that comes from 
standardization of methods and 
practices. The average indepen- 
dent store, on the other hand, 
especially in the grocery field, is 
generally inefficient and lacking in 
scientific management. The mor- 
tality among retailers is aston- 
ishingly high. This condition will 
exist, also, as long as it is so easy 
for inexperienced and incapable 
persons to enter the field. It is a 
notorious fact, for instance, that 
most people think that any one 
can run a grocery store. As long 
as this false attitude persists and 
as long as incompetent people 
enter the field, the supremacy of 
the chain store will not be se- 
riously challenged. The chain 
store has put retailing on a scien- 
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. 
My 
Favorite 
Motto 


Concentrate on everything you 
do; consider all questions with 
an open mind; endeavor to see 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. 


Charles M. Kittle 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 














tific basis and in this manner has 
firmly intrenched itself. Until in- 
dependent dealers become equally 
efficient they cannot hope to check 
the chain store movement. 

The independent is alive to the 
situation, however, and he is 
hastening to improve his efficien- 
cy in every way possible, for he 
sees the absolute need of it in 
competing with the well managed 
chain store. More attention than 
ever before is being given to the 
subject of retail store manage- 
ment and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that this will continue until 
all retailing has been raised to a 
much higher plane of efficiency 
than it at present occupies. When 
the independent retail store equals 
the chain store in efficiency—and 
there is no valid reason why it 
should not even surpass the chain 
in this respect—the chain store 
movement will be checked. 


Co-operation Will Win 


5—Eventually, the supremacy of 
the independent retailer will be 
established and the chain store 
movement will be halted. Supre- 
macy for the independents will be 
won only through co-operation, 
however, co-operation in buying 
particularly. The independent re- 
tail store, managed efficiently and 
dominated by the idea of personal 
service which the chain store with 
a hired employee as manager can 
never attain, will undoubtedly win 
out in the struggle for supremacy 
and will continue to be the impor- 
tant link in the chain of distribu- 
tion that it has always been in 
the past. 

Fear is sometimes expressed to 
the effect that the independent 
retailer will be eliminated by the 
chain store. This, however, does 
not appear to be well founded. It 
is true, of course, that some deal- 
ers have been so eliminated; and 


others will be eliminated, no doubt, 
in the future. But the real live- 
wire merchant will not permit 
himself to be pushed aside by the 
chain store. This has been demon- 
strated again and again by the 
withdrawal of chain stores from 
competition with aggressive and 
progressive merchants. Of all the 
advantages which the chain store 
appears to have, there is scarcely 
a single one which is closed to the 
independent. The chain store is 
not inherently superior to the in- 
dependent; it has only been quicker 
to adopt scientific methods in re- 
tailing, and consequently it has 
reaped the benefits which normal- 
ly come from being the pioneer in 
the field. The independent can fol- 
low the lead of the chain store 
in this respect, and when he does, 
no chain store can eliminate him 
from the picture. 

6—There is a place for the chain 
store in our scheme of distribu- 
tion, and consequently it will con- 
tinue to exist parallel and sup- 
plementary to the jobber-retaile: 
system with which it is competing 
to-day. Both the chain store and 
the independent play a legitimate 
part in our economic life, and the 
public will accept or reject them 
according to their usefulness. 





Satisfied 

Editor, “Forbes”: 

_ I want to go on record at the 
present time in saying to you that 
you will please not let my sub- 
Scription expire as it will be an 
oversight on my part if I do not 
continue to have the magazine 
come to me, as I frankly and hon- 
estly admit to you it is one of the 
most interesting magazines that 
I receive out of quite a number of 


others. 
(Signed) J. L. Baker 
Baker Ice Machine Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Look Ahead! 


The truck you now have, or the truck you now buy 
is the one on which you must depend for cold weather 
hauling and delivery. 


Recent improvements 
in Ford Car designs 
addgreaterconvenience 
to driving and service. 
Theactionof the brakes 
is smoother and more 
positive; brake and 
clutch pedals are newly 
designed and more con- 
~-eniently spaced. 


Just ahead lies winter. Soon will come rain, snow, ice and 
bittercold—factors which will affect your deliveryservice. 


The man who uses a Ford truck to meet these conditions 
has a decided advantage in securing rapid and sure 
transportation. The starter gives a quick turn-over to 
the engine despite the cold; the absence of excess weight 
reduces skidding to a minimum; parking is simple and 
operation is dependable. 


Look ahead now and be prepared. See your nearest 
Authorized Ford Dealer and plan now to put your 
transportation system on a Ford basis thereby continu- 
ing first class delivery service throughout the winter. 


Ford One Ton Truck Chassis-------------- $365 f. o. b. Detroit 
Ford One Ton Truck With Stake Body and 
CE I heb eco ded ie ween eee $515 f. o. b. Detroit 


Starting equipment $65 extra 


Sora 


CARS 








a 


TRUCKS + TRACTORS 
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Are You a Slave to Your 
Notions? 
T WAS the. brilliant epigram- 


matist, Edward Young, who 

wrote, “It is falling in love with 
our own mistaken ideas that make 
fools and beggars of half man- 
kind.” This was written about two 
hundred years ago, and despite our 
much-vaunted progress it is large- 
ly true to-day, for how many of us 
there be who are slaves to our own 
peculiar pet notions and prejudices, 
to the detriment of our own wel- 
fare, and with the net result either 
of causing irritation or furnishing 
ribald amusement to others. 

These cherished notions, these 
pet ideas, these prejudices (“hon- 
est” opinions), of what value are 
they? Are they based upon logical 
reasoning and knowledge, or are 
they based upon unreasoned con- 
clusions and the garbage of 
gossip? 

The management makes a rul- 
ing or issues an order which may 
not conform to our cherished no- 
tions of things as they ought to 
be. Do we cheerfully acquiesce, or 
do we immediately dissect the 
order, read into it meanings which 
are not there, and seek for ulterior 
motives? 


In Which Class Do You Belong? 


We have a pet idea which we 
would like to see adopted. We 
agitate it and expend much enthu- 
siasm in trying to further it. 
Somehow or other no one else be- 
comes enthused or even impressed. 
Do we then glimpse that possibly 
our idea may be wrong, or do we 
at once jump to the conclusion that 
everyone else is a dumbbell and 
lacking in appreciation of that which 
is wonderful? 

John Doe may unconsciously 
offend us and perhaps rub us the 
wrong way. We become prej- 
udiced against John—we consider 
him a roughneck, or even a rascal. 
Every action of John, every word 
we hear him utter, are viewed in 
the worst possible light; wrong 
constructions are placed upon his 
every motive. In short, we see no 
good in him. And we call these 
opinions “honest.” Are they hon- 
est ones? Well, hardly. 

Let’s take stock of our notions, 
ideas, and prejudices. It may be 
that we will find a large per- 
centage of them are rubbish and 
fit for nothing but the junk pile. 
Then, when we have scrapped the 
junk, we will find that we will be 
happier, friendships will be more 
sincere, and life less wearying.— 
The Kalends. 





Patience, common sense and time 
make impossibility possible !—Anon. 





SPARK 


HEN he was about ten years 
W old the father of Dr. M. 

S. Rice of Detroit loaned 
him $3 with which to buy a paper 
route, but impressed upon the boy the 
necessity of taking a certain large 
proportion of the profits and paying 
it back to him to reduce the loan. 
Almost before the youngster knew 
it, the paper route was paid for. 


“Then,” says Dr. Rice, “having no 
objective for which to save, and feel- 
ing very wealthy with my income of 
75c. a week, I patronized the candy 
shop to such an extent that I hardly 
had enough money to pay for my 
papers at the end of each week.” 


His father showed him how to 
keep a cash account and the boy began 
to save part of his money to put in 
the bank and then later to buy some 
things which he wanted very much. 

“Again, to my surprise,” says Dr. 
Rice, “I was able to build up a little 
bank account and to buy the things 
I wanted, and yet I did not lack for 
candy. It was all because, in the 
simple way of childhood. I budgeted 
my expenses.” 


Any person who plans things 
properly and who has sense enough 
not to live beyond his means can save 
some money on almost any kind of 
income. It may be necessary to make 
sacrifices, of course, and one may be 
compelled to go without many things 
which one might think are essential 
but which really aren’t, but the per- 
son who really wants to save can 
save. 


T'1ere are in the world a surprising 
nur ber of persons who say, “I spend 
all t earn and I don’t know where 
my money goes.” This they keep on 
saying all through their lives, no 
matter how much their income may 
increase with the years. 

The foolish, unwise spender will 
spend no matter what his income ‘is, 
and the person who has a definite 
saving purpose saves under the same 


conditions. 
* * Ok 


GREAT Scottish banker— 
James B. Forgan—recently 
closed his life’s account in Chicago. 
He was one of the best known 
and best trusted bankers in the 
United States. A few weeks be- 
fore his death, he was asked: 
“What is a right ideal for a busi- 
ness man?” He wrote: 


“To have endured early hardship 
with fortitude, and overcome dif- 
ficulties by perseverance; to have 
founded or developed a large busi- 
ness, useful in itself, and given 
employment to many; to have 
achieved fortune, independence, 
position and influence; to have es- 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


tablished a character above repro- 
ach; to have accumulated the es- 
teem, the confidence and _ the 
friendship of his fellows; to have 
given largely in money to charity, 
and of time to citizenship; and 
to have gained all this of the 
world, without losing the soul by 
avarice, or by starving the heart 
into hardness—I say, he who has 
so lived has nobly lived, and he 
should find peace with honor 
when the shadows begin to 
lengthen and the evening of life 
draws on.” 
* * & 


COUPLE of psychologists of 

Ohio State University tabulated 
more than 500 conversations in an 
effort to find out mankind’s chief in- 
terest. They felt that they were jus- 
tified in listening in on conversations 
for scientific purposes. They dis- 
covered that men talk about business 
mostly and women talk about men. 
Of the conversations in Ohio, 49 per 
cent. were about business, and in New 
York, 48 per cent. They also found 
that in New York women talk about 
men 44 per cent., clothes 23 per cent., 
and other women about 15 per cent. 









In the Bargain Basement 


tae app I read recently 
that out of the millions in this 
great land of ours there are only 
20,000 or 25,000 men whose in- 
comes exceed $10,000 a year. 

Surprising, isn’t it? 

That’s because the average man 
is perfectly satisfied to jog along 
in his own little groove from sun- 
up to sundown. If he’s making 
a bare living, he’s thankful that 
he isn’t starving to death. 

It’s all wrong. Men can be and 
do pretty much what they deter- 
mine to be and do. Only, very few 
ever determine to begin to com- 
mence to start. 

I am not a doctor, but if I were 
asked what the national disease 
is, I should have no hesitancy in 
answering: “Indifference to op- 
portunity.” 

“Men make their own price 
tickets nowadays,” says that gift- 
ed epigrammatist, Herbert Kauf- 
man. Performance _ establishes 
values. The folk in the bargain 
basements of life are there be- 
cause they don’t trouble to climb 
out.” 

If you’re waiting for some kind 
soul to throw you a rope and hau/ 
you out, take my advice, brother, 
and arrange to have your meals 
served. You’re going to be there 
a long while—Jerome P. Fleish- 
man. 
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The preferred equipment of motorized highway pas- _ of passengers and cover more than two billion miles 
senger service today is Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires. a year. 
an You find their value written in the records of oper- | They operate exclusively on Goodyear Cord Bus Tires! 
ng ators all over ‘America. An outstanding example of | Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires have much more 
in- their popularity is noted in Minnesota, which is one than a reputation for lasting ruggedness, dependable 
ng of the two leaders in every respect of highway trans- freedom from trouble, pneumatic ease and activity, 
at portation. safe All-Weather Tread traction.on any kind of 
” Minnesota has city boulevards and lone upcountry road. They have a record for these qualities. 
| highways; good gravel roads and downright hard They embody the Goodyear values demonstrated 
cs going; weather that includes Northwest winter years ago onthe transcontinental runs,on the Akron- 
“ months, when the buses keep the highroads open _ to-Boston expresses, and in every form of motorized 
™ for the benefit of all. highway transport. 
re This is the scene of the statewide and interstate serv- | They represent the full advance that this new trans- 
se ice provided by the Jefferson Highway Transporta- portation has made from those pioneer days down 
rm tion Company, the Twin City Motorbus Company, ‘° this present perfection. 
D- the Mohawk Stage Line,the Boulevard Transporta- | Goodyear Bus Tires translate into long, economical, 
tion Company, the Interstate Transportation Com- _ trouble-free mileage the full values of developed 
- pany, the Red Bus Line, the Terminal Motor Coach design, accurate workmanship, and such superlative 
t- Line, and the Northland Transportation Company. materials as Goodyear SUPERTWIST, that extra-elastic, 
¢. Their more than 250 modern buses carry millions | extra-durable cord fabric used in Goodyear Tires alone. 
26 For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tire there is an equally fine 
™ Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 
; LIC 
d 
Al 
r, 
s Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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FOUND: TheSafest Business With Large Profits 


it counts against his crew; and if a 
member fails to change his uniform 
every second day, that also counts 
against his crew—we supply the uni- 
forms and launder them, so no man 
has a legitimate excuse for failing 
in this. 

“Daily appearance of the van and 
of the equipment in it. 

“Punctuality of attendance. We 
rule that a man is either late, or else 
he is on time; if he is one minute 
late, he is late, and it counts against 
his crew. I make a practice of being 
here about seven o’clock myself, fig- 
uring that if I arrive a little ahead 
of time, they are likely to be here at 
least on time. 

“Lack of complaints. This is a 
negative virtue, but a virtue all the 
same. 

“Number of compliments. This is 
positive, and means much the same 
as the last, except that the men prob- 
ably went out of their way to impress 
their willingness on the customers. 

“Amount of business solicited and 
turned in. 

“You might imagine the last item 
would be negligible ; but it is not so— 
by no means! During June, 1925, 
for example, the van men alone 
turned in over $12,000 worth of busi- 
ness. When a monthly contest period 
is drawing to its close, and two crews 
are in close rivalry, they will hardly 
let a housewife escape, if they are 
moving her, without at least having 
her rugs cleaned, her furs stored, or 
some of her furniture freshly up- 
holstered; these are additional ser- 
vices we render. 


A Profitable Change 


“The incentive in this contest, as 
I said, is both monetary and hon- 
orary. The money is distributed as 
follows: $75 to the winning crew, 
$50 to the second crew, and $25 to 
the third crew. But aside from this, 
the winning crew is allowed to carry 
on its van, during the succeeding 
month, a blue banner with three white 
stars. To be a member of the three- 
star van crew is a conspicuous honor. 

“Only .one unfortunate feature 
ever appeared in connection with this 
contest, and. that was a slight matter 
of jealousy. One crew won the con- 
test five months in succession. The 
men were a little discontented, feel- 
ing there must be favoritism. The 
contest judges up to that time had 
been the bookkeeper, ’phone operator, 
and warehouse superintendent—our 
choices. But I now said: 

“Men, this is your contest. You 
may as well go the whole way and 
run it yourself. Elect your own 
judges.’ 

“They did. Since that time there 
have been no hard feelings. And, 


(Continued from page 873) 


curiously, the van crew that had won 
the contest five months in a row be- 
fore has since been awarded the hon- 
or twice! 

“To show how some of these men 
develop under the stimulus of driving 
for business, one chap came to me 
and said he would like to quit the van 
and sell. I tried to discourage him, 
pointing out that he was earning a 
sure-thing salary, whereas if he went 
to selling he would be wholly on a 
commission. He was willing to take 
the chance, so I told him to go to it. 
The very first month he sold more 
than any of the other salesmen had 
ever sold in one month! And he 
has kept it up. I made him a sort of 
head salesman and told him to see if 
he could show some of the others how 


he did it. He has been very success- 
ful. 


Saves Each Customer $11 


“The vans and their equipment are 
also definitely a part of our business- 
getting program. To start with, I 
decided to use a van considerably 
larger than the average. The ordin- 
ary van used by our competitors had 
500 cubic feet of space, and it usually 
made two trips to move the contents 
of an ordinary five-room dwelling or 
apartment, and the piano, if there 
was one, was a separate job. I got 
vans with a cubic content of 750 feet, 
big enough to move even a seven- 
room house in a single load, with the 
piano too. Our hourly rate is no 
more than that of competitors, and 
one of my friends argued that this 
was a foolish thing to do. However, 
the net result of it has been greater 
service to the customer; he gets 
moved more quickly and cheaply, and 
we can get to another customer that 
much sooner. The consequence is, 
that while my friend who criticized 
me moved a thousand or so families 
that year, at a cost to the customer 


of $37 on the average, I moved over 


5,800 families at an average cost to 
the customer of only $26. Our ob- 
ject is to have just as many customers 
as possible and to charge them just 
as little as we have to. 

“We also do a number of other 
extra, uncharged things for custom- 
ers. For example, each van carries 
a complete set of slip covers for each 
ordinary article of furniture. A set 
of the covers cost us $460. We are 
under no obligation to provide them, 
but we feel that the investment is 
justified. There is a bit of psychol- 
ogy as well as common sense about 
it. People are often shy about hav- 
ing their furniture set out on the 
front walk in all its dinginess—and 
usually it looks much dingier outside 
than in!—for the neighbors to take 
a peek at. Therefore, we cover the 


pieces. The covers also prevent 
scratching. 

“Most moving transactions are for 
cash, and the customer settles with 
the driver, paying from the time the 
truck leaves the warehouse until it 
gets back. The driver, therefore, has 
to estimate the last part of the charge, 
and sometimes makes a mistake, 
charging a little more than he should. 
We make a point of always return- 
ing such over-charges, when they oc- 
cur. Checks are going out nearly 
every day on this, and I believe every 
recipient thinks a little more kindly 
of us on that account. 

“Complaints, I suppose, no busi- 
ness can wholly do without. But our 
methods have reduced them to what 
we consider an absurd minimum. 
Some time ago I showed our direc- 
tors a letter I planned sending to each 
customer after we finished the job, 
asking some pertinent questions. In 
part, the letter was as follows: 

Our most valued-asset is the good- 
will of our friends and customers, 
and in order to get a true estimate 
of this, I want you to tell us exactly 
what you think of our work touch- 
ing on the following points: 

1—Was our equipment adequate 
and complete? 

2—Was our personnel intelligent, 
courteous, careful, and considerate 
of your problem? 

3—Was a full measure of service 
rendered for the compensation we 
received? 

4—Have you any suggestion that 
would better our service, or com- 
plaint to offer? 


“A stamped and addressed envel- 
ope goes with the letter. My direc- 
tors were more or less against this 
idea, at the outset. They said they 
believed I would receive $2,000 of 
damage claims a month as a result of 
it. But I gave it a trial. The only 
effect, so far as we can determine, 
has been to enhance and focus a feel- 
ing for our service that in most cases 
is already friendly. Usually the let- 
ter comes back with the customer’s 
friendly comments scribbled on the 
margin. Sometimes he writes a spe- 
cial letter. 

“As for complaints—well, we have 
standard complaint forms, numbered 
consecutively, starting with one. The 
next complaint we get will be num- 
ber 83. In other words, there have 
been 82 complaints since we have 
started. That covers above 20,000 
customers. You can figure out the 
percentage for yourself!” 


A Half Billion Gain 


Thrift made a half billion dollar 
progress in the last year. 

The Federal Reserve board an- 
nounced that savings deposits in 902 
representative banks of the country 
showed increases from July 1, 1924, 
to July 1, 1925, of $539,368,000. 
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IS preparation of a plan is so in- 
herently strong as to command the 
respect of able brains to which it 
must be submitted.” So wrote a 


~ of J. P. Morgan, Sr. Careful handling 
# of facts was the foundation upon which 
the Morgan success was built. The 
methods which he originated are today 
the basis of medern investment banking. 


Fact and Method in Business Advances 


New business methods are constantly 
*coming to the front. Today the new ideas 
in Business Management and Control 
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| Why Did This Man Succeed? 


John Pierpont Morgan, Sr. 


The Founder of Modern Finance 


are more important than was ‘“‘Scientific 
Management” two decades ago. An idea 
that is evolved half a world away can 
quickly change the course of trade, affect- 
ing your business—perhaps multiplying 
it, perhaps destroying it. 

You, and all business men, need a 
reliable, methodical means of knowing 
the ideas and the methods that are 
developing each day in the world of 
commerce. To provide such a clearing 
house of business progress, Kardex In- 
stitute is established. Make it your 
source of knowledge for increased profits, 
decreased business risk. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 








Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 











652 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
TORONTO + LONDON ; PARIS + BERLIN 


Kardex Institute Service 
1. General Business Ad- 4. Washington Letter 


vice (Bulletin) ‘ 
2. Management Meth- 5. Reports to Industries 
ods (Bulletin) (In special cases) 
3. Business Conditions 6. Personal Service (As 
(Bulletin) requested) 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment made 
independent of profit, the membership fee is 
fixed at the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 


Kardex Institute, 652 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


e Send without obligation on my part your 
book, ‘‘A New Conception of Business.” 

Oo Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
Service and Reports for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 
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Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 
(Continued from page 874) 


If a man dislikes his neighbors 
—his fellow-workers—his towns- 
men, how can he sincerely see 
good in anything? 

Trust people. Believe in people. 
Make a hobby of people. You'll 
be cheated—yes—many times. But 
in the long run you'll win all the 
cynics and pessimists lose. 

People are more interesting than 
anything else. Politicians know 
this. So do dramatists and journal- 
ists. But business men do not. 
They are almost always more in- 
terested in things than in people; 
and that is one reason why so 
many of them fail. 

The new definition of business 
is PersonaL Service. If you are 
pleased to do pleasant things for 
people, then you are a business 
man of the new sort. 


Must Trust People 


It is not enough to have a few 
cronies, and to be shy and hostile 
with everyone else. If you are 
shy, you must overcome it. If you 
shrink from strangers, you're lost. 


You must like people—not their 
titles nor their brains nor their 
wealth nor the fact that they are 
similar to you. You must like 
people as a gardener likes flowers. 

Already, in my brief half cen- 
tury of life, I have met all man- 
ner of men, from ditch-diggers to 
Kings, but the greatest have been 
those men who loved people for 
human nature’s sake—men like 
the loved old Doctor in “The Bon- 
nie Brier Bush”—men like Andrew 
Carnegie, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Joseph Fels, Edward Everett 
Hale, Edwin Markham, Cardinal 
Gibbons and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Such men are above all. They 
are the peaks of the human race. 
They are above wealth and rank 
and power. They are the finest 
definitions of what we mean when 
we speak of either Success or 
Happiness. 





The successful salesman makes 
you feel that he has called for the 
express purpose of showing you, and 
then selling you. 


He comes with a confidence born 
of belief in his ability to show you, 
and then convince you that he has 
what you ought to buy. 


He does not apologize for calling 
—does not offer a lame excuse for 
coming in. He modestly but firmly, 
honestly but fixedly, starts on the 
subject of showing and selling.— 
The Silent Partner. 


Don’t Worry About Your 
Competitors 


ON’T worry about your com- 

petitors. They are the spice 
of life. They are the zest of busi- 
ness. 

If it weren’t for your competi- 
tors, there would be moss and ivy 
all over you and your business. 

There would be no contest—no 
race—no prizes—no sporting spir- 
it of any kind. 

If you are not doing well, don’t 
blame your competitor, blame 
yourself, 

You are losing more money by 
neglect than you are by compe- 
tition. 

You are losing more by waste 
—by lack of team play—by jog- 
ging along in a rut. 

If your competitors are ahead 
of you, be a good loser. Don’t 
squeal and make excuses. 

Then play the game harder. Go 
at it with all the brains you have 
and all the brains you hire. 

Don’t settle down to be a tail- 
ender with a grouch. Make up 
your mind to win. 

Show your competitors 
you’re still in the running. 

Then, when Christmas comes, 
you might send a present to every 
one of your competitors, with a 
card saying—“Many Thanks for 
Having Kept Me Alive During the 
Past Year.” 

Yes—Why not ?—The Efficiency 
Magazine (London). 

* * * 


Most people have an entirely wrong 
idea about scientific research. They 
think that a Researcn Organization is 
a bunch of fellows who have abilities 
different from other people’s. That 
is all wrong. In research we simply 
start in to find out what is wrong 
with something and try to fix it—C. 


F. Kettering. 
* * 


So Little! 


It takes so little to make us sad; 

Just a slighting word or a doubting 
snear, 

Just a scornful smile on some lips 
held dear ; 

And our footsteps lag, though the 
goal seemed near, ; 
And we lose the courage and hope 

we had— 
So little it takes to make us sad. 


that 


It takes so little to make us glad; 

Just a cheering clasp of a friendly 
hand, 

Just a word from one who can un- 
derstand ; 

And we finish the task we long had 
planned 

And we lose the doubt and the fear 
we had, 

So little it takes to make us glad. 

—Selected. 
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New A. B. A. President’s 
Career a Model for 
Young Bankers 
(Continued from page 882) 


some of the broader aspects of the 
System: 


“It is the crime of the age that 
these problems: of business and 
production must in this enlight- 
ened civilization and in a govern- 
ment like ours become political 
questions. If they could be solved 
through the intricacies of politics 
there would be no apprehension, 
but it seems inevitable that they 
shall become enmeshed in com- 
plications out of which ensues a 
sort of superstition as to what 
government can do in supplying 
the means of solving such difficul- 
ties. 

“Money and banking are me- 
chanisms of government, at least 
money is and certain phases of 
modern banking have become so. 
The Federal Reserve law was not 
passed as a form of government 
aid to business, but for the pur- 
pose of contributing toward a bet- 
ter system of effecting the ex- 
change of goods. It was intend- 
ed as the means of reforming the 
banking and currency systems of 
our country in the interest of all 
productivity, and at the time of 
its enactment there was expressed 
no substantial apprehension about 
it being class legislation. There 
may have been some questions as 
to its ability to function, but there 
was no doubt about what elements 
were expected to be provided. 
Elasticity of currency, a more re- 
liable treatment for using the re- 
serves, held against deposits, and 
a more expansive arrangement in 
the seasonal use of credit were the 
chief aims. If it shall accomplish 
these, will there not logically fol- 
low a fair distribution of its ben- 
efits ?” 


These brief citations are typical 


- of the clear-sighted soundness of 


viewpoint which Mr. Wells, as 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, will bring with en- 
hanced influence during the com- 


ing year to problems of public 
moment. 





A lot of these awfully busy 
folks are only nervous.—Cleveland 
Red Triangle. 


* * * 


Two men look out through the 
same bars; 
One sees the mud, and one the 
stars. 
—Langbridge. 
oo & 
honor. Get honest”—Bubbles. 
Advice for everyone: “Get on. Get 
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Out past your city limits or along the 
highways that join towns to cities, you 
can see the great part the bus is taking in 
our modern scheme of transportation. 


Bus operation is a business —a big busi- 
ness and greater facilities and convenience 
to the public can come only as a result of 
profitable operation. 


Tires are a determining factor of profit or 
loss in bus operation. Price per tire is not 
a consideration for the successful bus 
operator. Cost per mile is the sole basis 
on which a tire’s value to economical 
transportation can be judged. 


The General Cord is furnishing the low- 
est cost per mile to bus lines from coast 
to coast. The importance of General’s 





Making transportation profitable 


that it may expand and serve 


leadership in this field cannot be mini- 
mized—it has been hard earned on the 
road by giving bigger mileage at lower 
cost alongside its competitors. 


The General factory recognizes the im- 
portance and growing need for bus trans- 
portation. It understands the necessity 
for economical operation and builds tires 
to meet it.. The General dealer’s knowl- 
edge of tire engineering makes him a fac- 
tor in profitable bus transportation and a 
needed ally of the successful operator. 


That’s why you'll find Generals carrying 
the great caravans that stretch from city 
to city, and running in local service too— 
furnishing smoother, more economical and 
scheduled transportation to millions. 


GENERAL 


CoRD 


—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER GO, 
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[Labor and Wages 








HAT is generally regarded as the 

W\ first step toward settlement of the 
anthracite coal strike was taken by Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
less than two weeks after the mines 
closed. The Governor sent letters to 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, and Major W. W. Inglis, 
chairman and spokesman for the opera- 
tors, asking them to meet him on sepa- 
rate dates at his home in Milford. Both 
agreed, but withheld comment as to the 
result of their conferences. 

This move follows the revelation that 
Governor Pinchot had been conducting 
a survey of employment conditions in 
the mining regions through K. M. Cool- 
baugh. The inquiry was directed at in- 
dustries other than coal in the mining 
regions. In his statement announcing 
his request for a conference with the 
two leaders Mr. Pinchot said he “recog- 
nized the right of the President of the 
United States to speak the first word” 
in any step toward mediation. 

The exodus of foreign mine workers 
permaturely reported at the time the 
strike was called is now evidently well 
under way. In the first week of the 
strike fifty applications for passports 
were made at Wilkes-Barre alone, and 
similar departures are reported from 
other mining centers. 

Reports for August and ‘early Sep- 
tember received from all parts of the 
country by the Employment Service of 
the United States Department of Labor 
and the Department of Commerce turn 
out to be even more favorable than had 
been anticipated. Demand for labor in 
virtually all sections is reported slightly 
increased. Unemployment is not serious 
anywhere, and where it does exist is due 
to partial reductions in a few industries. 
Even the coal strike does not seem to 
have caused any hardship as yet. 

This situation parallels the outlook of 
Federal departments toward general 
business conditions, which is now more 
optimistic than for some time.. It is 
probably also a_ reflection of the 
immigration situation. Statistics issued 
by the National: Industrial Conference 
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“Railway Age” 


Board show a net reduction of sixty- 
eight per cent. in the number of immi- 
grants admitted under the two per cent. 
quota law during the fiscal year ended 
June 30. The Board believes the law 
has exceeded expectations in stemming 
the tide of immigration. An interesting 
feature of the figures is that quotas of 
several countries, including Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, and the Irish 
Free State, were not filled. 

A warning that debtor nations will 
dump their goods on the American 
market and throw thousands of Ameri- 
can workmen into idleness unless war 
debts are reduced to a minimum or can- 
celled was part of the Labor Day State- 
ment of Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
treasurer of the Pan American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


William Green, president of the Fed- 
eration, in his Labor Day address at De- 
troit, pledged his organization to drive 
out communists and communism. At the 
same time he asserted that the fight of 
organized labor against child labor is to 
continue with unbated energy. 

Officials of the Standard Oil Company 
have rejected a request of employees for 
a ten per cent. bonus. The request was 
made through delegates of the “Republic 
of Labor,” a shop organization contain- 
ing representatives of the workers and 
officials of the company. It was based 
on an agreement providing that if living 
costs exceded at any time the 1918 level, 
a bonus was to be granted. Workers 
quoted an increase over 1913 of 82 per 
cent., as compared to 78 per cent. in 
1918. Officials countered with Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics showing living 
costs now to be only 75 per cent. above 
1913. 

After weeks of turbulent discussion the 
threatened strike of the cloak and suit 
industry in New York City was called off 
when the American Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers Association recinded its 
strike order. Charles M. Sussman, 
President of the Association, said that 
the jobbers against whom the strike 
call was issued had agreed at the last 
moment to accept the recommendations 
of the Governor’s Mediation Commis- 
sion. The Association is made up of sub- 
manufacturers. 


ch Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen, 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, 
I. & Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


>, 


“National Petroleum News”; 


Three more unions are now implicated 
in the jurisdictional dispute of building 
workers which has tied up construction 
work valued at millions of dollars in 
Chicago. They are the tile setters, 
marble setters and fire proofers’ unions. 
Edward M. Craig, secretary of the Build- 
ing Contractors’ Association, says inter- 
union disputes are now holding up 


$200,000,000 worth of construction 
throughout the country. 
Delegates attending the National 


Federation of Federal Employees’ Con- 
vention at Boston unanimously adopted 
resolutions calling on Congress to es- 
tablish a minimum wage of $1,500 a year 
for all civilian adult government work- 
ers. Speakers asserted that two groups 
of government workers doing identical 
work in different departments are paid 
$720 a year in one case and $1,500 a year 
in the other. 


| | Railroads | 


OTAL freight loadings of 1,124,436 

cars in the week ending August 29 
represent another record for all time in 
the history of American railroads, accord- 
ing to reports filed with the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This exceeds the previous high 

















_ record, made October 24, 1924, by 12,091 


cars, and is 44,329 in excess of the pre- 
ceding week this year. An encouraging 
feature of the situation is that these heavy 
loadings have been handled so far with no 
sign of car or motive power shortage. 

Indications that the Van Sweringen hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission cannot be brought to a conclusion 
until probably well into next year have 
disrupted calculations of Federal officials 
who have been hoping that the way would 
be prepared for legislation in the next 
session of Congress. President Coolidge 
has expressed the hope that voluntary 
consolidations will be made and that com- 
pulsory legislation will be unnecessary, but 
is said to have indicated himself in favor 
of compulsion in seven years if mergers 
have not been completed voluntarily by 
that time. 

This view has caused some disturbance 
among railroad men, whose attitude is 
that compulsion is outside the power of 
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congress. When the Nickel Plate hear- 
ings started it was hoped that a com- 
promise might be reached between the 
Van Sweringen and opposing Chesapeake 
and Ohio interests, but so far it has failed 
to materialize and indications are the pro- 
test will be fought to a finish. 

The flat statement that western roads 
have not been permitted to earn a fair re- 
turn since they took back their lines from 
Federal control was made by Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, at the 
opening of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on the application of the 
roads for a five per cent. freight rate in- 
crease. In questioning by Chairman Clyde 
B. Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was indicated that some 
form of special relief for the northwestern 
roads might be considered, instead of a 
general increase in rates for all western 
roads, 

R. N. Van Doren, vice-president of 
the same road, predicted further railroad 
receiverships unless rate increases are al- 
lowed. He asserted the roads are entitled 
to an eleven per cent. increase, and that the 
five per cent. request was made for 
emergency needs. Charles Donnelly, 
president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road, denounced the Potter plan for 
pooling the five per cent. increase for the 
benefit of weak roads as “socialistic, un- 
workable, impossible and, in effect, a long 
step toward government ownership.” 

Hearings before the New York State 
Barge Canal Survey Commission brought 
out charges by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., at- 
torney for the Traffic Managers’ Council, 
that the New York Central Railroad 
wishes to throw the canal “into the scrap 
heap.” A comparison of transportation 
costs by rai! and the barge canal recent- 
ly made by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics at Washington was submitted by 
Mr. La Roe to the Commission. It set 
forth that taking all elements into con- 
sideration, the total cost per ton mile of 
barge canal transportation in 1923 was 
3.481 cents, more than three times the 
figures of 1.104 cents of average rail 
charges in the Eastern district. 

W. B. Storey, President of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, has an- 
nounced that his road will protest the 
valuation placed upon it by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Unit prices and 
questions of depreciation and what should 
be included as carrier property will be 
questioned. 

A rehearing has been granted by the 
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New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion on its action increasing commutation 
rates of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. The action was based, 
according to the Commission, on state- 
ments of counsel for protesting com- 
muters that they have new and further 
evidence to offer. 

Stockholders of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Company have approved the plan of 
L. F. Loree, president of the road, for 
the lease of the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh. The terms call for an annual 
rental sufficient to pay all fixed charges 
and six per cent. on the latter road’s stocks. 


Prices am | 


NOTHER decrease in the general 
run of prices is shown by Professor 
Irving Fisher’s index number of Ameri- 
can commodity prices. The number is 
based on 100 as the average of 1913, and 
is now shown as 158.1. This compared 
with 158.4 a week ago, 157.3 two weeks 
ago, 158.7 three weeks ago and 160.6 four 
weeks earlier. 
The figure of 164.4 is given as the high- 
est weekly average reached this year to 
date, that record having been made Jan- 
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Where business is designated as 
“good,” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 


Forbes Map of Business Conditions 















Forbes business map for previous month. 
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recommendation as a desirable investment in its class. 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 


SHORT TERM NOTES cities throughout the 














k ipo people who are financially able to enjoy ease and comfort 
are usually those who have been careful in making investments 
—careful to include in their holdings a diversified group of well- 
secured bonds. From our broad lists of such bonds you can select 
issues of various types, yields and maturities. Each issue carries our 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Offices in more than 50 leading 


world 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 


(Incorporated im 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway 











panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


New York 
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uary 31. The lowest was 154.1 on May 2. 
Last year’s high was 156.7 on December 
27. 

These records show an _ interesting 
parallel to Crump's British index num- 
ber, which is 151.7 in the most recent 
cables, comparing with 152.1 in the pre- 
ceding week. 

New York is shown in a report of the 
industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation to be one of five cities showing 
a reduction in the cost of living from 
December, 1924, to June, 1925. Other 
cities of the thirty-two covered in which 
a decline was shown are Boston, Port- 
land, Me., Norfolk, and New Orleans. 

Labor Department figures show that 
it required $1.765 in December, 1924, as 
against $1.758 in June, 1925, to buy in 
New York City the same number of 
necessities of life that could be bought 
for $1.00 before the war. 











| Money and Banking | 


bigs money market during the first 
half of September reflected the in- 
creasing demand for funds from the in- 
terior. Call money fluctuated rather wild- 
ly, ranging from 4 to 5% per cent. Time 
money against Stock Exchange collateral 
showed renewed firmness in so far as 60- 
day loans were effected at 414 per cent. 
for the first time since April, 1924. Most 
long loans command 434 per cent. 

An evidence of increasing business is 
seen in the Treasury circulation statement 
of September 1, which shows an increase 
of $64,506,034, to a total of $4,784,024,- 
545. Money in circulation has increased 
further since the statement was compiled 

Exchange of American checks at the 
leading clearing houses of the country for 
August totaled $37,897,972,782, a decrease 
of 11.6 per cent. from July, and, with the 
single exception of February, the smallest 
monthly turnover so far this year. 

Announcement in Berlin by Charles E 
Mitchell, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, of the: completion of 
negotiations for a large American loan to 
Germany’s new agrarian loan bank came 
as somewhat of a surprise to local bank- 
ers. The first installment will be $25,000,- 
000, but it was indicated that a larger 
amount might be arranged later. The 
bonds will probably bear a 7 per cent. 
coupon and will likely be issued at 93. 

September financing of the Treasury 
took the form of a $250,000,000 offering of 
3% per cent. Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, dated September 15: and to run 
for nine months. Proceeds of' ‘the sale, 
with the September 15 tax payment, is 
expected to meet the Treasury require- 
ments until December 15. 


|  igliittiate a 


PPOINTMENT of’a committee of 
nine by President Coolidge to investi- 
gate the aircraft situation to determine the 




















best method of using these machines in the - 


national defense has done much to relieve 
the tension caused by the’ sensational 
charges of Colonel Mitchell following the 
crash of the Shenandoah. Major General 
James G. Harbord, of New York, re- 
tired, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, is one of the members. Others 
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are Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, re- 
tired, of Washington, D. C.; Dwight W. 
Morrow, lawyer and banker; Howard E. 
Coffin, of Detroit, consulting engineer and 
aeronautical expert; Colonel Hiram Bing- 
ham, of New Haven, U. S. Senator and 
formerly in the air service; Congressman 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, member of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
James S. Parker of New York, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; Judge Arthur C. 
Denison of Grand Rapids, Mich., William 
F. Durand of Los Angeles, president of 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineering. 

President Coolidge has returned to 
Washington with assurances from party 
leaders that a tax cut of from $350,000,000 
to $400,000,000 will have been made be- 
fore Christmas, in time to make reduc- 
tions apply on 1924 incomes. Recommenda- 
tions by the Treasury to Congress are 
expected to include a twenty per cent. re- 
duction in surtax, repeal of the income 
tax publicity section and a reduction and 
perhaps total elimination of the tax on 
estates. It is expected that the Democrats 
will present a tax bill, and opposition is 
planned to the proposal of the Treasury 
for retirement of the national debt in 
twenty-five years. Senator Claude Swan- 
son, of Virginia, asserts this would inure 
only to the benefit of the bankers. 

American and French commissions be- 
gan their discussions of the French debt 
September 24 on the arrival of the French 
mission. Members of the American com- 
mission had made a thorough study of all 
available data with reference to the French 
ability to pay. It was said at the Treasury 
that economic considerations alone will be 
the guide in determining a_ settlement. 
Notice has been received by Washington 
that the Rumanian Government will send 
a debt funding commission to this country 
in October with full powers to negotiate 
a settlement. 

Regardless of the suggestion by Premier 
Painleve of France that the League of 
Nations should call an arms conference, 
it has been made clear that President 
Coolidge is determined to call another in- 
ternational disarmament conference in 
Washington. The President also fully ex- 
pects the Senate to ratify the world court 
resolution. 

Announcement that twenty-five leading 
bankers have urged Comptroller of the 
Currency Henry M. Dawes to throw his 
support to the McFadden bill to author- 
ize national banks to establish branches 
was made coincident with reports that the 
Treasury attitude is becoming more and 
more favorable to the bill. The bill has 
been passed by the House, and was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Finance 
Committee only to be ssubject later to bit- 
ter attacks. 

An attack on President Coolidge on the 
ground that the executive department is 
already too powerful has been made by 
Senator King, of Utah, Democrat, as a 
result of the telegram sent by the Presi- 
dent to Commissioner Haney of the United 
States Shipping Board, demanding the 
latter’s resignation. The telegram implied 
a secret agreement that Mr. Haney, in 
consideration of his reappointment, woul 
discontinue his activities against President 
Palmer of the Fleet Corporation. 

Governor General Wood has urged, ‘in 
a message to the Philippine Legislature, 
sale of all government business on the 
islands except the. Philippine National 


‘Toso is a new way to build sales, to 
hold old customers, that many of our 


biggest banks, leading manufacturers, in- 
derrials and eet tom are using today. 
Here are a few: Standard Oil Company, 
Westinghouse Electric y, Chatham 
& Phenix Bank (New York); Illinois Central 
Railroad, Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, and many others. 


This new way is a form of advertisi 

which reaches the man you want to r 

when it is most to your advantage. It is a 

constant reminder of the "ye between 
eas 


your firms. It is invaluable as a sales-maker. 

This new way is the re ge Pencil, 
the amazing new pencil that has, overnight, 
won a place for itself in the business of 
America. Autopoints are nationally adver- 


' tised, and the millions of them in use are 


the finest testimony of their high quality, 
their willing, constant, satisfactory service. 
Now we offer to business executives 


_ seeking new ways to build sales, an attrac- 


tive proposition applied to their own 
business. And a handsome sample of Auto- 
point for their own use. Take advantage 
of this offer—mail the coupon today. 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Find out our attractive new 


F r Se ne 


A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 





offer to build your business. 
Executives: Mail coupon now! 


Made of Bakelite, its handsome 
finish cannot be burned, dented or 
marred, Our exclusive construction 
makes it ready to write, anytime. It 
cannot jam or get out of whack as 
other pencils do. It is easy to load. 
There is nothing to go wrong with 
it. It is the simplest pencil made. 
We unqualifiedly guarantee it. 

Autopoints come in a wide variety 
of styles and models to suit any 

. And with any thickness or 

of hardness or softness of 
lead you wish, in all colors. Today, 
mail the coupon for your sample. 
This offer is made only to executives 
of businesses. 


full 


styles, stamping, etc. 


Do not delay, to 
do so may be costly. 


Act now. 
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Stock Land Bank 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


experienced officers:— 


HUGH B. SPROUL, President 


CHAS. S. HUNTER, Treasurer 


Shenandoah Valley Joint 


Operates in Virginia and West Virginia, 
but confines itself primarily to the Shenan- 
doah Valley, which has been known for 
many years as the granary of the South. 

The Bank is managed by the following 


A. ERSKINE MILLER, Vice-President 




















of San Francisco 


1 Powell Street 


STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS 


August 31, 1925 


RESOURCES 
I RR i oiasicncnccncessesssqccencs $11,660,750.00 
Less Amortization Installments 
6 ois Keats noevs teen e0kbe 506,189.42 


Amortization Installments in Process of Collection 


Accrued Interest on Mortgage Loans 
Accrued Interest on U. S. Bonds 


Capital 
Surplus Paid In 
Reserve from Earnings 
Profit and Loss 
Farm Loan Bonds 
Deferred Loans, Due Borrowers 
Amortization Installments—Advance Payments 
Reserve for Unpaid Bond Coupons 
Accrued Interest on Farm Loan Bonds 
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The California Joint Stock Land Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


$11,154,560.58 


. 1,515,000.00 
‘ 35,777.05 
18,211.83 
‘ 1.00 
. 213,984.88 
. 239,354.31 
‘ 24,484.36 


27,209.77 
$13,228,583.78 


. 12,000,000.00 


R 500.00 


; 10,412.36 
7,927.50 
. 186,666.66 


$13,228,583.78 


The entire Capital Stock of this institution is owned by the 
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Bank. Government owned enterprises are 
the Manila Railroad, bought from a Brit- 
ish company under the Harrison adminis. 
tration; the Cebu Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the National Coal Company and the 
Manila Hotel. 

W. S. Boyer, in charge of the public 
domain in Washington, Oregon and 
Northern Idaho, has urged before the 
Public Lands Committee of the Senate at 
a hearing in Portland, Ore., that some 
13,000,000 acres of unreserved Oregon land 
be leased for grazing purposes. 

Preliminary hints that the Govern- 
ment would drop its threatened prosecu- 
tion of the Armour-Morris merger in 
Chicago were verified when Secretary 
Jardine of the Department of Argi- 
culture issued a statement saying the con- 
solidation does not constitute a viola- 
tion of the Packers and Stockyards act. 
The acquisition by Armour and Com- 
pany of the physical properties, business 
and good will of Morris and Company 
had been under investigation by Federal 
authorities since February, 1923. 








| Shipping and Trade 

















Be crsgeny: statistics on the foreign 
trade of the United States compiled 
by the Shipping Board present a much 
more favorable showing for American 
ships in imports than the figures in dol- 
lars published recently by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In the records based 
on values it was shown by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that American ships 
carried 31.42 per cent. of imports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, or $1,- 
055,013,000 as compared to $2,298,023,000 
in foreign bottoms. The tonnage figures 
show that American shipping handled 
50.70 per cent. or 20,710,200 tons, while 
49.30 per cent. or 20,136,500 tons were 
delivered in’ foreign ships. In exports 
the Department of Commerce records 
give American vessels 36.18 per cent., 
whereas on a tonnage basis this is re- 
duced to 34.48 per cent. 

A decline of approximately 4,000,000 
tons in the intercoastal traffic moving 
through the Panama Canal for the fiscal 
year 1924-25 is shown in a survey by W. 
Rodney Long of the Transportation Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 
It is attributed by Mr. Long primarily 
to the decline in oil production in Cali- 
fornia fields, to which he traces 3,865,000 
tons of the decrease. 

Government operation of the merchant 
marine is advocated by United States 
Senator Robert B. Howell of Nebraska, 
who has just returned to Washington 
from an African trip during which he 
spent 92 days on Shipping Board and 
foreign vessels. He asserts that farming 
out boats on the present terms offers 
no incentive to the operators. In his 
opinion the West will not stand for ship 
subsidy, and it would be better for the 
government to continue its present own- 
ership. 

With both sides marking time on the 
demand of the President for the resig- 
nation of Commissioner Haney of the U. 
S. Shipping Board, some doubt has arisen 
as to the legal right of Mr. Coolidge 
to recall the recess appointment of the 
commissioner. If the President does issue 
a recall it has been indicated that Com- 
missioner Haney will not contest it. His 
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Levestors appreciate 


peace of mind 


“WHAT is going to happen... P” 
The broker shrugs his s..ouiders and 
remains silent. Business men find 
it difficult to concentrate on their 
work. Some, wholly dependent on 
their holdings for their incomes, 
watch the ticker restlessly. 

There is no peace of mind. 

But other men go about their busi- 
ness serenely through these very days. 
Their minds are free from worry. 
They have invested their funds “be- 
yond the reach of the ticker.” They 
know that their principal is safe. The 
earnings of their holdings do not vary 
with conditions in an industry. Let 
the ticker do what it will, their hold- 
ings never depreciate. 


They have invested their funds in 
first mortgage real estate bonds. 


The code of practice of the more 
conservative houses, specializing in 
this type of security, includes protec- 
tion of the investor’s holdings from 


the moment the sale is made until his 
last bond has been retired. 

It is their duty to maintain the un- 
equaled record of safety offered by 
real estate bonds. They have the 
experience and personnel to do so. 
Every issue is secured by a first mort- 
gage on an apartment, office or hotel 
structure, which earns an income 
more than sufficient to pay all inter- 
est charges and provide funds for 
the retirement of bonds. 


Miller Bonds have these features: 


Interest up to 7 per cent... . The 
guarantee clause. ... Normal fed2ral 
income tax refunded. . . . Various 


state taxes refunded or paid. 


Our success depends upon keep- 
ing this statement true: “No in- 
vestor ever lost a dollar in Miller 
Bonds.” G. L, Miller & Co., Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Offices and representatives in prin- 
cipal cities, 


Send for Booklet 1018 
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NEW YORK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA 
WASHINGTON DAYTON 
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Fresh Ideas 


The Reserve Strength of Leadership 


In business as in sports: “‘He who sets the pace 
must strain the hardest.”’ The leader in any line 
of endeavor is the natural target for all competitors. 
Often these competitors are able to shoot the leader- 
targets full of holes because their aim is through the 
sights of progress and their bullets are fresh ideas. 


Fresh ideas always indicate reserve strength in com- 
petitive business. The trouble with many one time 
leaders is that their ideas lose freshness. Business 
methods that brought them to the front become 
their speed limit. They lack the spurt of fresh ideas. 


Conditions change; methods that were successful 
become antiquated or ineffective. Some house in 
the rank and file grasps the new opportunities which 
the leader fails to see and a new leader comes to 
the front. 


Excellence of product and service are fundamental 
but they are not enough. To maintain leadership 
fresh and practical ideas are needed and their one 
source is exact knowledge—exact knowledge de- 
veioped thru the new, the fresh, the practical in 
modern business accounting, up-to-date budget and 
costs systems, and the establishment of good will. 


it does and how to do it.’’ ful — compli- 
“ee mentary Oo execue 
yy gy LL and ITS VALU- tives on request. Ad- 


“‘BUDGET CONTROL — What These two most help- 
dress nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND OETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
YOUNGSTOWN WHEILING ST. Louis DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
MILWAUKEE OENVER SAN ANTONIO 


LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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without obligation. 











for Sample 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Mx. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
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refusal to resign is said to have heey 
merely to deny the implication in the 
President’s letter that he had broken 
a promise not to continue his protests 
against Admiral Palmer. 

Definite announcement that Henry 
Ford is not now in the market for the 
four ships of the Pan-American line 
now operated by the Munson Company 
from New York to South American 
ports, has been made to Chairman O'Con- 
nor of the Shipping Board and to Presi- 
dent Palmer of the Fleet Corporation by 
William B. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
Ford Company. This, in the view of 
Washington, has narrowed competition 
down to the bids of the present oper- 
ating organizations, Munson lines, Moore 
and McCormack and the Argonaut 
Steamship lines. 

Captain Robert Dollar told shipping 
men in New York recently that in his 
Opinion prospects for development of 
American trade with China are brighter 
than ever. The United States, he as- 
serts, has fared better than other nations, 
and if peace had prevailed during the 
last year commerce would have been 
much greater. In his trip around the 
world Captain Dollar was impressed 
with the belief that economic conditions 
generally are improving. 








| Cotton and Grain 














A NOTHER shift upward in the cot- 

ton market developed as a result of 
the latest government report indicating a 
crop of 13,740,000 bales without linters, 
compared to its previous report of a 13,- 
900.000 bale crop figured to August 16. 
Intense heat and lack of rain throughout 
the cotton belt have induced some experts 
to believe that the next government re- 
port will show a condition of 52 per cent. 
and a crop prospect of as low as 13,- 
500,000 bales. Advances ran from the low 
of 130 to a high of 135 points. 

Cotton consumed during August 
totaléd 448,665 bales of lint and 63,583 of 
linters, compared with 482,898 of lint and 
62,513 of linters in July this year and 
357,380 of lint and 44,926 of linters in 
August last year, the Census Bureau an- 
nounced. 

Exports for August totaled 315,825 
bales, including 2,640 bales of linters, 
compared with 202,468, including 4,040 
of linters, in July this year, and 277,647, 
including 6,064 of linters in August last 
year. 

Late estimates received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate wheat pro- 
duction in the twenty-five countries pro- 
ducing 76 per cent. of the world crop 
outside of Russia and China at 2,493,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared to 2,335,000,- 
000 bushels last year. In this hemisphere 
a loss of 163,000,000 bushels under last 
year’s record in the United States is off- 
set largely by an increased yield of 100,- 
000,000 bushels in Canada. It is now 
estimated that the crop in the United States 
and Canada together will be about the 
same as 1924. Price fluctuations have been 
erratic owing to conflicting influences ‘n 
the market. 

Corn production is now estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 2,885,000,- 
000 bushels, Winter wheat at 416,000,- 
000 bushels, Spring wheat 284,000,000 
bushels, rye at 52,000,000. 
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"Good Lighting cuts costs 
me Lighting promotes accuracy. Good light- 
ing reduces accidents and decreases spoilage. 
Good lighting keeps down manufacturing costs. 


Yet four of every five plants are poorly lighted 
—have lighting that makes production costs 
too high. : 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
a 15% increase in production or its equivalent 
in lowered manufacturing costs. 


To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get 
in touch with your local electric service. com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any ob- 
ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that will 
effect economies in your plant. 





Ressuaber: 200 watt lamps with 


proper reflecting equipment spaced ten 
feet apart give excellent lighting. | 


\ i 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
29 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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What is 
More Important? 


ANAGERIAL experience, even during times of 
M prosperity, adds to the success of any enterprise. 
During periods of business or financial readjustment, 
however, managerial experience becomes a factor of 
fundamental imporatnce. Particularly is this true from 
the viewpoint of the conservative investor interested 
only in the security issues of companies directed and 
supervised at all times by men of long experience in 
their special field. 





Since the early days of the industry, we have been 
actively engaged in the designing and building of pub- 
lic utility plants, both steam and hydroelectric; in the 
planning and in the installation of transmission and 
distribution systems, and in the financing of numerous 
well known companies. Many of the prorerties have 
been under our executive management upwards of 
25 years, and their bond and stock issues rank with the 
most attractive and permanently sound public utility 
investments now available. 


We invite your inquiries. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 









































Are the Rails on the Verge of a 
25 POINT RISE? 


The rails have broken through the March highs—to the highest level 
in 8 years. 





Still they are 15 points lower than in 1913, 20 points lower than in 
1912, 30 points lower than in 1909. 


Have they begun a new forward movement which will carry them 
to those levels? 


Send for Free Railroad Bulletin 
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(MISNEIELS } 


ARAB ARAL AAT UAT UTADA ALT TAT 
R.W.MSNEEL, DIRECTOR 
2 frristocracy of Successfid Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON:-MASsS. 
Please send free Railroad Bulletin F.M. 124 to 


FINANCIA)J. 
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Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 


are bound to become bigger. Read ‘Men Who Are Making 
America’”’ by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 
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DECREASE feren 
business failures and in the Seecall ratific 
of liabilities is noted by the latest bulle. § clear 
tin of the United States Department of not i 
Commerce summarizing business ment 
Situation at home and The TI 
report shows increases re- fu 
ceipts, customs receipts, sales of mail it 
order houses, incorporations, the _ 
; , The 
prices of stocks and bonds and the ordi- {1 
nary receipts and expenses of the gov- will 
ernment. the 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover re- 
" not 
ports after his survey of rubber that 
457 American factories used 233,875 tons ’ 
of crude rubber during the first seven om 
months of this year. Comparative figures a 
are not available, but officials say con- 4A 
sumption is well over that of 1924 4,3 
Stockholders of the Servel Corpora- wi 
tion have approved a plan to increase 
stock of the company from 115,000 shares in 
each of Class A and B common to 500,- wi 
C00 shares of each class. This assures pur- 
chase of the Hercules Manufacturing in 
Company and the Wheeler Condenser Cc 
and Engineering Company, and provides S 
additional working capital. L 
Direct ticker service from New York te 
to the Pacific Coast is soon to be put 
into operation by the Western Union. ( 
At present the direct service goes only t 
to Cleveland. After the San Francisco 
( 


tend direct service to New Orleans and 
other Southern points not now reached 


directly. 


Analysis of census figures of manufac- 
tures made by the Industrial Bureau 
of the New York Merchants’ Associa- 
New York is still the 
leading industrial center of the world. 
In 1923 the city’s output of manufac- 
tured goods was valued at $5,349,000,002, 
calling for 579,000 wage earners work- 
ing in 27,493 establishments and earn- 
ing $851,186,142 for the year. 
alone has more manufacturing establish- 
ments than any state except New York. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
reports that output of steel ingots in the 
United States showed an increase from 
3,087,590 tons in July to 3,424,034 tons in 
August. This compares to a production 
for August last year of 2,552,891 tons, 
an increase of 871,143. 


tion show that 


Refined 


The city 


been 
brought to the lowest point since the 
war, according to statistics published by 
the American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics. They show a decrease of 21,330,000 
pounds from August 1 to September 1 
in the stocks held by producers. 
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olen progress toward a security 
compact has been made at Geneva. 
A conference of all the security nations 
has been agreed on to be held in mid-Oc- 
tober. Germany is to be welcomed to the 
League of Nations and given a permanent 
seat in the Council. 
conference remain to be settled, partic- 
ularly the application of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland for inclusion, a plea support- 
ed by France and apparently having the 


Some details of the 
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approval of Belgium, England and Italy. 
Unofficial discussion among delegates 
from many nations indicates that the 
League will not call a disarmament con- 


































































T of ference until the security pact has been 
1ount ratified and put into operation. It is made 
Pulle. § clear also that most of the delegates are 
nt of not in favor of a conference on disarma- 
Ps ment in the United States. 

he 


pe The British have decided to make flat 
mail refusal of the Turkish demand for a pleb- 
the iscite to settle the disposition of Mosul. 
The British contention is that if the whole 








a of the territory does not go to Iraq they 

j will have to get out, which would mean 

‘ the breakup of the Iraq state, which could 

e- : , it z 

that not continue without British assistance. 

tons The total index number of the Econ- 
>ven omist for British commodity prices shows 
ures a slightly higher average for August at 
>on- 4,450, as compared to 4,446 for July and 

4351 for June. These figures compare 
ora- with a 1901 to 1905 basic average of 2,200. 
ase Board of Trade statistics for August 
res indicate that the rise in exports for July —they have 
00,- was not maintained. had nearly 
ar A sweeping investigation of all British : 
ing industry by a Royal Commission is advo- equal service 
ser cated by Sir George B. Hunter, head of but one flight is hollowed 
des Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, ais i cen oe 
Ltd., builders of the Mauretania, in a let- QO 

rk ter to Premier Baldwin. af 
4 Extremists at the British Trade Union 
ie Congress at Scarborough lost their attempt These two stairways are in the administration 
co to rush the Congress into granting gen- building of a large manufacturing plant. As 


eral strike powers to the general council 
id of trade unions, as a measure of assis- 
tance to any individual union on strike. 
This is perhaps the only hopeful sign to 
the conservatives, the extremists having 
won their fight for shop committees in all 
British industries, 


nearly as can be estimated they have had 
approximately equal wear. (Well over a mil- 
lion people have used each.) 


oN 
NORION 
VJ 


The stairway with nosing of Alundum Stair 
Tile (lower picture) has no sign of worn hol- 


- ia, cnccdimieeasilintiie: ites tenatibe lows. A straightedge laid along the nose of 
“4 7 ; 7 . : the treads shows them to be as true and level 
1. however, to put over its plan for amalga- All types of Norton 4 ; 

‘sti <a ingle Floors are made per- as when the tile was installed. The treads on 
= mation of the existing unions into a single manently slip-proof, dur- : 
) labor organization. Later the Congress able and quiet by the the other stairway are badly hollowed and 


a instructed its general council to do all in its —. Farag sce ne worn. 


: power to bring about world wide unity “Alundum’’—long used in 


of the trades union movement through the weltenowm Norton The stairway using Alundum Tile is safe 
an international federation, which would ; (slip-proof) and without grooves or corruga- 
include Russian workers. Scotland Yard tions to cause tripping. 
has voiced its concern over red propa- 
ganda and has asserted that communists NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts 
are planning general rioting in London. yw =. Ciilesae Detroit Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


Officials say the port strike is about ready 
to collapse owing to the ease of obtain- 


ing men to replace the strikers. 

Announcement has been made at Berlin 
by Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, that e ; 
arrangements have been made for an exten- Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 
sive American loan to the German Renten- 
bank Credit Institution. He declined to 


























reveal the size of the loan or its terms. SPECIALISTS IN CAPITAL STOCK 
Financial circles in Berlin report the 
creation of four great trusts controlling OF 
steel, oil and chemical industries of Ger- ° : 
many. This includes amalgamation of Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 
three large German oil firms that had been Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank 
engaged in bitter competition. , : 
Crop estimates in Germany are showing Southern Minnesota Joint Stock Land Bank 
substantial increases. The latest figure . 
for wheat is 2,903,030, as against 2,427,630 Dallas J oint Stock Land Bank 
in 1924, and 4,036,240 in the same area in Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank 
1913. ' 
The Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa now ° W e 
estimates the Canadian wheat yield at 391,- Eliot * Morrill &3 Co. 
819,000 bushels for 1925, as compared to ‘ 
262,000,000 bushels last year. Dayton Savings & Trust Bldg. 
A Canadian syndicate has underwritten DAYTON, OHIO 
the new issue of $75,000,000 Dominion cf 
Canada internal bonds, which completes 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 








investors. 


likely. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 











Responsibility — 


With a capital and surplus in | 
excess of $7,000,000—built up 
1 over many years of faithful in- 
vestment service—the responsi- 
bility and accumulated experi- | 
ence of this company afford | 
strong assurance to conservative | 


We now offer for sale several 
642% first mortgage bond issues 
secured by properties in the bet- 
ter sections of the larger cities, 
where building needs are most 
urgent, earnings most certain, 
margins of safety most secure, 
and appreciation of value most 


Send for current issue literature F -214 


AMERICAN BOND & MortGAGE Co. 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 

Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 


345 Madison Ave., New York 











INCORPORATED 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


fis the high, safe earning of your 
isvestment in Florida First 
O Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
, Florida needs capital for great, 
the 
Pl ove 


sound expansion, and is 
recommended investment field of 
ey America’s highest authorities. 


Fise Write teday for valuable literature. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
Investment Bankers 


S18 West Fersyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fierida exacts no Inheritance Tax 


























We are Dealers and Dis- 
tributors of Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds and 
Shares. Offerings furnished 
with concessions to security 
dealers. 


CramsE Dell 


NEW YORK JNCORPORATED CHICAGO 
31 NASSAU sT. 111 W. MONROE ST. 
RECTOR 1194 RANDOLPH 7913 

















A subscription to Forbes Magazine is andoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 
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Canada’s fiscal plans for the year. There 
will be no public offering of the issue jp 
the United States, according to advices 
to Wall Street. 

The Canadian Department of Finance 
announces a decreased net debt, now 
standing at $2,366,923,600, or $8,325,704 
less than at the end of July 31 of this 
year and more than $20,000,000 below the 
figure on August 31, 1924. Increased or- 
dinary revenue and decreased expenditures 
for the five months of the present fiscal 
year also are reported. 

Arthur Meighen, leader of the opposi- 
tion, has opened the Conservative party’s 
campaign for the general election October 
29 with an attack on the tariff policy of 
the administration as “feeble and futile.” 
He asserts Canada needs a tariff more 
than any other country. 

Consul General Elias at Mexico City has 
sent word that the Federation Bank of 
New York, controlled by unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been 
made the official correspondent in New 
York City of the Bank of Mexico. 


Textile Outlook 


Improves 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


A= branches of the textile industry 
report a better demand for merchan- 
dise and evidence of a more hopeful and 
optimistic attitude regarding the future. 
For the most part this improvement has 
been the result of higher raw material 
prices which have lead to firmer quota- 
tions on goods and a willingness on the 
part of the buyer to anticipate his re- 
quirements to a greater extent than for 
some time past. 

The statistical position in nearly every 
line of textile goods is healthy, due, ‘t 1s 
true, to the conservative operations of 
buyers for the most part, but also to cur- 
tailment on the part of manufacturers. 
The latter has been one of the most potent 
factors in the situation and is likely to con- 
tinue a dominating influence for some 
time. 

In the cotton goods field the volume of 
business on staple merchandise has been 
better during the last month than for prac- 
tically a year. The sales of print cloths 
have been in large volume and buyers have 
been willing to make commitments for 
merchandise a decided distance ahead. This 
does. not mean that buyers are stocked 
with goods for there has been a vacuum 
in second hands which free buying for 
some time will fail to fill. 

Conditions in the South have not been 
favorable to free operation. Curtailment 
has been going on for several months but 
has increased materially of late because 
of drought conditions and the interdic- 
tion of power companies against running 
full time. The latter have forced mills 
to close at least two days a week and if 
similar conditions continue further curtail- 
ment must be the order of the day. 

As far as raw material is concerned 
in this division of the market, all evi- 
dences at the moment point to a continu- 
ance of firm and fairly high prices. The 
jast Government report indicated a much 
smaller crop than the majority anticipated 
and while there is a feeling that this esti- 
mate is lower than conditions warrant, yet 
it is-appreciated that deterioration owing 
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to drought, heat and storms may cause a 
further decline in future Government re- 
ports and until the final estimate is com- 
piled. 

As long as cotton remains at its pres- 
ent height there is no liability of any 
price weakening in merchandise quotations. 
On the other hand, it remains to be seen 
how much further prices will advance on 
the basis of cotton at its present level. 
While buyers are not particularly appre- 
hensive about further price appreciation 
they have been influenced in a good many 
cases to buy in more liberal quantities than 
would have been the case had the market 
been weak and tending downwards. In 
addition to favorable business on staple 
gray goods the tendency toward ‘fancy ef- 
fects and new lines of rayon mixtures have 
produced a satisfactory business in these 
finished fabrics. 


Wool Goods Division Quiet 


In the wool goods division of the in- 
dustry conditions are more or less quiet, 
awaiting developments on duplicate busi- 
ness, especially in men’s wear. While bulk 
business on initial orders has not come up 
to expectations in a good many instances 
yet distribution has been satisfactory and 
if duplicates should be received in any- 
thing like normal amounts the majority 
of mills should be in a favorable condi- 
tion. 

The conservative attitude of clothiers 
has been the result of uncertainty as to 
the eventual development of worsteds anl 
the consequent situation in woolens. The 
prediction that worsted fabrics would have 
a better call during the light-weight sea- 
son has been borne out to a certain ex- 
tent. These fabrics are the logical prod- 
uct for Spring consumption and although 
the supremacy of woolens has not been dis- 
lodged, the volume of orders on worsteds 
has been greater than for several sea- 
sons as far as original business is con- 
cerned. 

Cheviots have recently shown a decided 
movement and at the moment there is a 
scarcity of this class of goods in blues 
for prompt delivery. 


Demand for Overcoatings 


It is expected that the demand for over- 
coatings, also for prompt delivery, will make 
its appearance with the first evidence of 
cool weather and if this demand develops 
to any sizeable proportions there is a like- 
lihood that retailers will find themselves 
unable to secure sufficient garments to 
satisfy their trade as they have been very 
dilatory in placing orders for Fall and 
Winter distribution. The same is true of 
the wholesale clothier, with the result that 
a shortage might very easily be devel- 
oped. 

Surprising strength is the dominant note 
in the raw silk market and although cer- 
tain authorities are of the opinion that 
a change will be witnessed in the near 
future and that decidedly lower prices 
will be the rule, nothing at the msment 
indicates such a possibility. While silk 
manufacturers do not own a great quanti- 
ty of silk on the $7 basis, their supplies 
are apparently sufficient to fill a very sat- 
isfactory volume of orders placed by job- 
bers and retailers. 


Stocks of piece goods are reduced o 
a minimum and demand shows every evi- 
dence of continuing brisk through the 
fall. The high price of pure silk has also 
contributed to a better demand for rayon. 






























































Recreations Outdoors: 


SEA BATHING 
BOARDWALK 
ACTIVITIES 
GOLF 
TCNNIS 
YACHTING 
FISHING 
AVIATION 









ATLANTIC CITY 


Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Along with all the benefits of 
recreation, sea air and novel scenes, you enjoy 
also the comfort of not being a stranger. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall welcome you to 
Atlantic City with the hospitality and 
friendly atmosphere of home. 


American plan only. Always open. 
4 Illustrated folder and rates on request. 





-. LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
: COMPANY 
ET On io Beach and Boardwalk. In the very center of things 
Hear us on the Radio . . frequent i 
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The 
SEAMEN s BAN K FOR SAVINGS 


56 WALL STREET 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
perannum, has been declared payable on or after October 15th, 1925 


NEW YORK CITY 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 





INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretar 


LY 
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RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
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When an Industry 


“Jur the Come” 


el ts lime Co buy securities of sound companies in Chat Gndusbhry with-~ 


out watling for the improvement (o be recorded in earning slalemenh. 


Such securities should be held, gnoriing markel fluctuations, until 


the anticipated improvement shall have become an established fact. 


THE CIGAR INDUSTRY 


The cigar branch of the Tobacco In- 
dustry has gone through a severe period 
of re-adjustment ; possib.y not as severe, 
but to many, aimost as discouraging as 
that from which the rubber industry 
has recently recovered. 


It is our opinion that the cigar business 
has now definitely “turned the corner,” 
and that this recovery may begin to be 
reflected slightly in production figures for 
the last quarter of 1925; the potency of the 
recovery, however, will not logically be- 
come apparent in production statistics 
until well into 1926. 


This opinion is based upon the passing of 
conditions which brought about the temporary 
decline, and upon changing production and 
marketing methods into line with those which 
have made possible the tremendous strides in 
the cigarette branch of the industry. 


The high prices for tobacco leaf reached from 
1918 to 1920, necessitating increased prices for 
cigars, the temporary passing of the 5¢ cigar 
and reduction of quality of many of the popular 
brands, due to poor quality of leaf available, and 
similar causes resulted in driving many smokers 
to other forms of smoking. 


During the critical periods this year in 
domestic areas growing leaf largely used in the 
lower priced cigars, weather conditions have 
been almost ideal and all indications point to 
avery large crip of tigh quality cigar leaf 
—lower prices tcr a better quality of raw 
material. This undoubtedly wiil enable the 
manufacturer to produce a betier domesiic 
cigar for less money next year when this year’s 
crop becomes avai.able for cigar manufacture. 


We believe that large volume, sanitary, 
mechanical production, together with 
national advertising and distribution, will 
make it possible for the smoker to enjoy 
his favorite cigar at a lower price almost 
anywhere in America, and with increased 
profits to dealer and manufacturer. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS. 


Inc. 

With an upturn in the cigar business, 
which we beheve wiil prove increasingly 
rapid during the next two or three years, 
it is our opinion that one of the most 
favorably placed companies in the in- 


dustry is OTTO EISENLOHR & 
BROS., Inc. 


This Company hes behind it a record of 
seventy-five years of success. It produces 
(1) “Cinco,” one of the best known, most 
popular and largest sellers of the 2 for 15c 
brands, (2) “Henrietta,” another brand 
enjoying a very large market (price range 
from 10c to 15c), and through its sub- 
sidiary, (3) “Webster,” which is one of the 
best known and popular of the higher 
quality cigars (10c to 25c) sold through- 
out the Middle West, and rapidly gaining 
ground in the East. These cigars are on sale 


at leading hotels, the United, Schulte and many 
others of the better class of stores. 


Analysis of the last available balance sheets 
indicates that the Eisenlohr Company is in 
sound financial condition. The management is 
recognized as of the highest order. The plants 
and equipment are reported to be among the 
most modern and efficient in America. We be- 
lieve any inventory adjustments which may be 
made during or for the current year will repre- 
sent final adjustments of this nature for a long 
period, and mark the definite return to better 
earning reports. Every readily ascertainable 
element seems to indicate that this Company 
will be in the front ranks of the prosperous 
cigar companies when the full recovery of this 


industry can be written into their earning 
statements. 


For these reasons we believe the in- 
vestor who locks Eisenlohr common stock 
up, and is willing to await further develop- 
ments, will ultimately enjoy very sub- 
stantial dividend returns and commensurate 
market value appreciation. We do not 
recommend this stock for a ‘‘quick 
turn’’ speculation. 


Our current circular letter outlining our opinions upon the cigar branch of the tobacco 
industry and analysis of Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., will be sent on request. 


JESTER, HORN @ (0. 
60 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Increasing demands from a wider range 
of customers characterizes this market de- 
spite the feeling in certain quarters that 
increased production both by existing fac- 
tors and by new Richmonds in the field 
will bring about a competitive situation 
that will result in a lower level eventu- 
ally. New uses for this synthetic prod- 
uct are being discovered every day and 
producers fear no early surplus of ma- 
terial. 


Have Oil Prices 


Touched Bottom? 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 





. petroleum industry is currently 
in the position of waiting to see 
what happens next. Exponents of the 
direst pessimism are predicting dollar 
crude oil as the limit to which market 
reaction will reach, whereas a larger 
number of analysts feel that the situa- 
tion will not require so drastic a remedy. 

Although there is no discounting the 
fact that the industry entered a period 
of reaction in August, and probably the 
bottom of the downturn had not been 
reached in September, there are points 
of optimism well worthy of attention in 
comparing the year 1925 with 1924 and 
1923. Earnings for the first seven 
months of 1925 were sufficiently large as 
to place an entirely different face upon 
the present year in contrast with its re- 
cent predecessors. 

Whether the market structure could 
have been better handled in 1925 than 
it has been is beside the point in .he 
present discussion. The fact is that 
earnings were satisfactory through July 
and the industry is in better position to 
carry the burden of heavy inventories 
the last five months of the year than it 
was in a similar period of 1924. The 
comparison is similar to that which 
might be made as between the years 
1924 and 1923, except that the ratio of 
strain for the industry as a whole is 
lighter in 1925. 

There is no discounting at the present 
time the fact that California gasoline 
shipments accomplished this year what 
raw material movements did in 1923; 
they broke the Atlantic Seaboard 
market and promise to influence the 
situation, in greater or lesser degree, 
until the end of 1925. It is upon the 
measure of these shipments over the re- 
mainder of the year that will depend, in 
part, the depths to which price reactions 
will go. 

Had the Pacific Coast province been 
out of the petroleum picture this year, 
the industry might very easily have 
found itself scurrying about to meet the 
demands made upon it by record con- 
sumption in the first half of 1925. 

These demands could have been met 
by cracking methods for the manufac- 
ture of gasoline and by draughts on 
storage. With California in the picture, 
however, no emergency materialized and 
a failure to reduce inventories resulted. 

It probably would be incorrect to place 
all the blame for the present situation on 
the policy of the Pacific Coast compa- 
nies who have been liquidating stocks 
this year; yet without the shipments 
made by them the conditions now ex- 
isting would not have come about. 














Sound Expansion 


The expansion of Joint Stock 
Land Banks requires the assist- 
ance of the investment banker. 
Our experience and equipment 
will provide helpful service. 


Blodget 


Boston 
60 State St. 


& Co. 


New York 
120 Broadway 
































Exempt from all Federal, State, Municipal Taxation 
(Except Estate, Inheritance and Gift). 


New York Joint Stock 
Land Bank 


(of New York City) 


The bonds of this bank are secured by first mort- 
gages on farms in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The intensity of the farming, proximity to the mar- 
kets for the products, and network of excellent 
highways and railroads, all tend to make for farm- 
ing in this community a stability of earning power 


not common to all sections 


placed these two states among the agricultural 


leaders. 


We are prepared at all times to quote the market 


on the bonds of this bank. 


Clark Williams & Co. 
160 Broadway 
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of the country and have 
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Inheritance Taxes 
and Your Estate 


The amount of such taxes 


your estate must pay de- 
pendslargely uponthetype 
of investments you hold, It 
is even possible that more 
than one state, and in addi- 
tion the Federal govern- 
ment, may impose taxes 
on the same security! 
Such multiple taxation 
may often be avoided by 
the proper selection of 
your holdings. 


Our booklet ‘‘Why Estates 
Shrink,” outlining this informa- 
tion in detail, will be ofinterest 
to every investor. Let us send 
you a copy gratis without 
obligation. 


Ask for 9-2456 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 




















We buy and sell 
all bank stocks 


included 


in the 








GUY 


HUSTON 
GROUP 








J. R. Woodhull & Co. 


SCHWIND BUILDING 
Dayton 


Ohio 
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Bases D. RYAN of New York, chair-- that should cause the American business 


’ man of the board of directors of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., is of the 
opinion that the markets for all non- 
ferrous metals, copper, zinc and lead, are 
in better condition than they have been 
any time since the war. 

“The United States to-day is using as 
much copper as the whole world did be- 
fore the war,’ said Mr. Ryan. “The 
exports of copper from North and South 
America to Europe this year will be the 
greatest in the history of the industry. 

“The production of copper the first 
six months this: year reached a record for 
all time. It was all used and a very 
substantial reduction in the surplus that 
was on hand at the first of the year has 
taken place. Lead and zinc are already 
very much better in price and copper has 
shown an improvement. In my opinion 
the conditions warrant further improve- 
ment in the price of the latter metal.” 


N a review of trade and the securities 

market by A. M. Lamport, New York 
banker, the outlook for business during 
the Autumn and Winter is described as 
considerably more favorable than a year 
ago. “In 1924,” says Mr. Lamport, “trade 
was held in abeyance pending the out- 
come of the then unsettled political situ- 
ation. As a result of those conditions a 
flood of business developed immediately 
following the national elections which al- 
most carried business men off their feet 
by the unexpected boom. This boom, 
however, was only temporary, and, when 
a few months had passed, operations again 
had to be curtailed as a result of slack- 
ened demand. 


“No such conditions face the industrial 
world to-day. Business will continue to 
improve during the next few months. 
This improvement will be gradual and 
steady and will be of a character to en- 
able the business world to stabilize both 
production and prices. Furthermore, there 
is a firmer foundation to the business out- 
look to-day than there was a year ago. 
To-day numerous factors present them- 


selves to back up predictions regarding” 


Autumnal trade prospects, regardless of the 
developments in the security markets, which 
are often accepted as forecasting the future 
of the business world.” 


WALTER DRAKE, Assistant Sec- 

e retary of Commerce, just back from a 
trip through Europe, said he found un- 
mistakable appearance of fundamentally 
improved conditions. 

This improvement; Mr. Drake said, 
varies in different countries, but none the 
less there has been a gain in industry, 
transportation and commerce, in spite of 
the adverse factors that had held these 
countries back since the armistice. 

“Generally speaking, the agricultural 
population is all employed,” Mr. Drake 
continued, “with good prospects for suc- 
cessful results this year. In the indus- 
trial field, while it is apparent that pro- 
gress is being made, particularly in some 
localities, yet as a whole there is nothing 


man to be stampeded into the fear of 
European competition. Typical American 
production methods have been copied to a 
somewhat larger extent than formerly, it 
is true, but there are many reasons why 
European countries cannot compete in a 
productive way with American industry. 

“American business men, however, can- 
not afford to rest on their oars in the 
belief that this implies easy going for 
American products in foreign markets, 
While we have great advantages in our 
advanced industrial methods and should not 
underestimate the fine strategic position 
we occupy in the competition for for- 
eign trade extension, we should not ig- 
nore the fact that restored economic ac- 
tivity in Europe means sharper competi- 
tion for the United States.” 





W B. STOREY, president of the At- 
e chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
characterizes business conditions in the ter- 
ritory served by his road as fair. 
“Wheat is moving only in about one- 
third the volume of this time last year,” 
he said. “Fruit shipments from Califor- 
nia have been in somewhat smaller 
quantity, owing probably to prices, but 
the yield is there and its movement will 
pick up soon.” 








About Important People 

















H. WICKETT, chairman of the 

e Pan-American Petroleum and 

‘transport Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the company. 

B. H. Bristow Draper and Halsey E. 
Abbey were elected directors of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. 

William T. Graham, formerly of the 
American Can Company, and Harry W. 
Croft, president of Harbison-Walker 
Company, were added to the board of 
directors of the Certain-teed Products 
Company. 

H. C. Caster, general counsel of the 
Empire Companies for five years, has 
been appointed to an executive position 
with Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

Roger S. Baldwin was elected a di- 
rector of the Remington Typewriter 
Company. 

Charles E. Dunlap was elected a di- 
rector of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit. Co. 

Edgar S. Gorrell was elected vice- 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

William Walker Orr has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, to succeed A. 
H. Alexander, who is resigning after 
nineteen years of service in the position. 

Arthur Davis, president of the Alum- 
inum Company of America, has been 
elected a director of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York. 

The membership of Rector K. Fox on 
the New York Stock Exchange has been 
sold to Edward O. McDonnell for $119,- 
000. The sale before was at $120,000. 
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Cotton Rises on | 


Lower Estimates 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


RESSURE from producers to sell the 

first million bales of cotton ginned 
from this year’s crop proved a heavy bur- 
den on the future market, owing to the 
low stage of speculation, and prices in 
the South for spot cotton fell to the low- 
est levels touched for several years. Mid- 
dling cotton sold down to 21.28c. in New 
Orleans. Such a possibility as this was 
outlined in my previous article. 

A protracted heat spell in the early days 
of September, during which the central 
and eastern half of the cotton belt ex- 
perienced the highest temperatures ever 
known, following one of the most severe 
droughts on record, caused a general 
downward revision in crop ideas, checkei 
the selling and later brought on an ex- 
tensive covering movement by shorts. 

The result of this change in viewpoint 
was a greatly increased demand for both 
spots and contracts and a very substantial 
upturn in values for both. 

The Government’s reduction of 250,000 
bales in its crop forecast, based on data 
gathered September first, proved a tre- 
mendous disappointment to short sellers 
and believers in a crop of 15,000,000 bales 
and was responsible for much of the sub- 
sequent recovery in values. 


Further Reduction Certain 
The generally accepted view in the trade, 











as this is written, is that the weather of 
the first half of September makes a further 
reduction in the Government’s crop fore- 
cast certain, based on the data which will 
be gathered September 16. 

Most of the big crop ideas are based on 
the unusually large amount of cotton open 
during the early days of September and 
the heavy ginnings. 

Past records show that estimates of the 
crop made prior to the end of Septem- 
ber seldom reflect the final result accurate- 
ly because they are based upon a mathe- 
matical formula and not upon actual field 
conditions and ginning returns. 

This year’s crop has opened premature- 
ly and it is possible that the unusually 
large amount open during the early pick- 
ings may prove an optical illusion long 
before the last of the crop is picked an¢ 
ginned. 

Returns from all states which have suf- 
fered from the drought show that it takes 
about 1,700 pounds of seed cotton to pro- 
duce a 500-pound bale, compared with an 
average of about 1,500 pounds in former 
years. 

We also know that weevils and worms 
have taken a heavy toll of all squares 

formed since the middle of August. 

Mill takings and exports are running 
so much ahead of last year that they point 
to the possibility of consumption of 15,- 


000,000 bales of lint and linters of our ~ 


crop, if it is available. 

If, therefore, the crop outlook should 
shrink materially from the Government’s 
September 1 estimate of 13,740,000 bales, 
as appears probable, it is likely to attract 
the attention of the speculative element 
to cotton and we may soon witness a great 
revival in speculation in that commodity. 

(Continued on page 927) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Old-Fashioned Fall Boom Gets Under Way—New 
Buyers Urged to Exercise Caution 


ae exo getai quite often come just 
before the most pronounced upward 
movements in the general stock market, 
the purpose of such sharp downward dips 
generally being to dislodge all insecurely 
held stock and holdings likely to come 
onto the market on a slight advance. It 
is merely a clearing of the decks before 
vigorous action. 

The 5-point reaction in the 50-stock 
average which came early in September 
was that sort of shake-out. Scarcely 
had stocks touched their low levels on 
that downturn when they were subjected 
to the kind of consistent buying that re- 
sults in brisk upward runs. Within 
scarcely more than a week after the re- 
action which some thought marked the 
end of the bull market the average of 25 
industrials and the 50-stock average broke 
into new ground for the year—and for 
all time. 

It is significant that the bulge into new 
high ground has been accompanied by the 
greatest activity since last May, with prom- 
ise of new high marks for volume of 
trading in a day’s session. This shows 
that the market means business, and that 
it is catching the public fancy at the right 
time to bring about—if nothing untoward 
happens—an old-fashioned culmination. 

Having crept forward during the Sum- 
mer months in a manner which indicated 
that accumulation of good rails, motors, 
and some of the other favored industrial 
stocks was still under way, the market has 
started to stride along briskly. In fact, 
everything still points to the conclusioa 
which was drawn here some time ago; that 
is, that we shall have an old-fashioned Fall 
market culminating in November or later. 
In the old days markets reached their 
tops in November or December or January 
oftener than in any other months, because 
the most important factor in national pros- 
perity was the farm, and after the harvests 
Wall Street usually went ahead and dis- 
counted the spending of the farmer’s 
money. 

This year, for the first time since the 


a 


By J. G. Donley 


war, we have had a market based largely 
on returning farm prosperity. War mar- 
kets were based on other and temporari- 
ly more important factors. After the 
war, the 1919 bull market was based 
on commodity price inflation and a pyra- 
miding of orders on unusually large for- 
ward and speculative buying of goods 
and commodities. It was a fictitious sort 
of prosperity which did not last long. 
The recovery in 1922 was based on the 
gradual return of prosperity to industry 
which followed liquidation of swollen in- 
ventories. But still the farmer was left 
out of the good times because of a situa- 
tion which is now an old story—an un- 
balanced price equation as between the 
things he had to sell and the things he 
wanted to buy but couldn’t. This year, 
for the first time since the war boom 
struck wheat, the farmer has been able 
to buy freely, as evidenced by mountinz 
sales of mail order, farm machinery, and 
fertilizer companies, as well as general 
merchandise sales in the farming com- 
munities. 

With the farmer, the old mainstay of 
prosperity, coming back into his own, we 
have also had an abundant supply of cheap 
money. These two factors have made 
stocks desirable and made it possible for 
professional speculators and the public to 
buy them. In addition to these two fun- 
damentals there has been an almost ideal 
array of favorable factors. ; 

While the average price of 50 active 
stocks has reached the highest level on 
record, there is still room for broad 
speculative movements in many stocks, for 
the truth of the matter is that only a score 
or so of issues, such as American Can, 
General Electric, etc., have had “sensation 
al” advances. Many stocks are still not 
far from their low points of the year, and 
such groups as the oils, sugars, coppers, 
coal and shipping shares have been not- 
ably backward. 

But the market has reached a point 
where indiscriminate buying by newly con- 
verted bulls should be discouraged. 
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Stock Par 
Lehigh Valley.......... $50 
Lima Locomotive....... No 
SPUR. BIC viac.ac oe scam No 
ED See ere No 
Louisville & Nashville. ..100 
Mack Trucks: ..... 0000 No 
Market St. Ry., pr., pfd. 100 
Mexican Seaboard...... No 
Middle States Oil...... 10 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 
Montana Power........ 100 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 
Nash Motors..........- No 
National Biscuit........ 25 
National Lead......... 100 
N. Y. Airbrake........ No 
New York Central..... 100 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L.... 100 
N. Y., N..H. & Hart... 100 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 
North American....... 10 
Northern Pacific....... 100 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 
ly Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 
r- ig: ae || are No 
i- Packard Motor........ 10 
1e Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 
d Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 
Pere Marquette........ 100 
i Philadelphia Co........ 50 
i Pierce-Arrow .......-. No 
s Pitte We Witisassaws 100 
t Pressed Steel Car...... 100 
3 Public Service, N. J... No 
5 Pillans’ Ge. 66:6: 0:35:50 100 
; RAGES (COND. 5 5 ot.s:0iccwies No 
; Railway St. Spgs...... 100 
Re ac.ssccasnenaa,s 50 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 
. Ray Cons. Copper..... 10 
St. L.<Sen Peen.:...0-0. 100 


St. L.-Southwestern.... 100 
Seaboard Air Line, Pid. 100 
Sears-Roebuck 00 


Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 
Southern Pacific....... 100 
Sonthern Railway...... 100 


Standard Gas & El..... 
Standard Oil) N-}....% 25 


Stewart-Warner ....... No 
Studebaker Corp....... No 
Texas Company ....... 25 
Texas & Pacific........ 100 
Tobacco Products ..... 100 
Union Pacific.......... 100 
United” Prt... <..as sce 100 
U. 3: Gast as; Pines ...4< 100 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 
U. &. Rubber: .....%ss.. 100 
Ui. ee OS kan esd 100 
Utah Copper........... 10 
Wabash, pfd. “A”...... 100 


Western Pacific, pfd... 100 
West. Maryl'd, 2nd pfd. 100 
Western Union........ 100 
Westinghouse Air Brake 50 
Westinghouse El & Mfg. 50 


White Motors.......... 50 
Wilson & Co........... No 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 
Woolworth, F. W..... 25 


Worthington Pump..... 





tion $16.50. (e) Year ended Jul 
income for twelve months ended 
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$60,502 
211* 


862 
135,000 
1,155* 
13,500 
70,000 
30,000 
30,772 
50,447 
16,356 
23,894 
100,‘ 00 
4,492 
10,000 
344,381 
120,000 
411* 
507,302 
600* 


1,875 
164,450 
38,755 
51.490 
222,292 
100,000 
12,000 
24,000 
22,889 
81,000 
508,302 


65,000 
12,992 


Val. 


$59 
20 


164 
59 
70 
64 
135 
9 


28 
114 


(i) Year ended 





Amt. Out. Book Earns 
000 omit 


1924 
$6.06 
7.10 
2.78¢ 
0.57 
12.08 
16.19 
8.03 
2.83 
9.06 
4.49 
6.18 
29,95! 
5.46 
13.31 
4.13 
12.88 
14.26 
1.90 
12.85 
3.16 
6.44 
4.26 
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(*) Number of shares. (a) Partly extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation $32.50. 
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Div. Since 
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1911 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1916 
1924 
1902 
1923 
1923 
1921 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1924 


1923 
1900 


1919 


1913 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1905 
1922 
1924 
1912 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1924 
1917 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1925 
1921 
1918 
1923 


1920 
1917 


1924 


Price 
Range 
87-40; 715-24 
75-52; °22-’24 
36-10; ’20-’24 
28- 6; 719-24 
155-85; °15-’24 
119-25; ’21-’24 
87-27; °21-'24 
36- 6; ’22-’24 
72- 1; ’20-'24 
74-22; °17-24 
115-42; ’15-’24 
48-12; °19-'24 
204-75; ’23-24 
77-38; ’23-’24 
169-38; ’16-’24 
57-25; ’22-’24 
120-63; ’15-’24 
128-67 ; ’23-’24 
89-10; °15-’24 
147-84; °15-’24 
45-17; °23-’24 
119-50; °15-’24 
74-25; °18-’24 
105-41; ’19-’24 
69-28; ’21-’24 
20- 5; ’21-’24 
112-34; ’20-’24 
60-32; ’16-’24 
73-10; °17-’24 
57-22; ’15-’24 
16- 6; ’23-’24 
75-22; °18-’24 
114-39; ’16-’24 
70-39; ’23-'24 
177-88; ’15-'24 
67- 6; °19-'24 
137-45; °18-’24 
115-52; °15-'24 
145-40; °18-'24 
32-10; °15-'24 
65- 9; °17-'24 
56-11; °15-’24 
45- 3; °15-’24 
243-54; °15-'24 
64-15; ’19-'24 
93-24; °15-’24 
118-68; ’15-’24 
80-13; °15-’24 
19-24 
; 713-24 
; ’20-'24 
; 719-24 
; ’20-'24 
; 715-24 
; ’22-'24 
155-101; °15-’24 
; 715-24 
; 715-’24 
; '16-’24 
; 719-’24 
; °15-’24 
; '16-’24 
; °15-’24 
; °19-’24 
; °17-'24 
; 17-24 
; °16-’24 
; 715-’24 
; 715-24 
; °17-’24 
105- 4; ’17-’24 
5; °17-’24 
”18-’24 
117-20; °15-’24 


(c) Year ended August 31, 1924. 


31, 1925. (f) Year ended April 30, 1924. (g) Year ended M 
cember 31, 1924. 


arch 31, 1925. 
ovember 30, 1924. (k) 1923. 


Prices, 1925 
High Low 


833%- 69 
743%- 60 
35%- 22 
9%- 6 
120% -106 
238-117 
57 - 43% 
224%4- 11% 
3%- 
88%- 71 
991%4- 64 
73 - 41 


16674-138% 
56%4- 42% 

1243%4-113% 

137%-118 


623%4- 51% 
4454- 10% 
8134- 63 
69 - 45 
877%- 625% 
15134-129 
77th- 48% 
1491%4-122% 
91%4- 6934 
6434- 42% 
17%- 11% 
102%4- 57% 
63 - 4334 
51%- 35 
221-1471 
24%- 17 
107%- 80% 
10834- 97 
107%- 775% 
5934- 40% 
47%4- 38% 
77%- 55 
56%- 41% 
5434- 42% 
5834- 43% 
941%4- 70 
153%4-133% 
234 -204% 
250 -131% 
9454- 76 


147%4-114% 
65%4- 33% 
12954-11236 
100%- 82 

73%4- 5534 
77ik- 72 

26%- 16 

13714-116% 
144 - 97 

84 - 66% 
104%4- 57% 
13%- 5% 
24%- 9% 
172%4-112%4 
7934- 35% 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Pres. Yield 
Prices % 


79% 

70 

33% 
7 


4.40 
571 
5.75 
5.12 
2:79 


} (d) None being paid, accumula- 
(h) Estimate for full year 1924, based on 


Active Stocks 
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Unwelcome Forecast 


J UST as Wall Street was getting ready 
to take a renewed bullish position on 
the oil stocks the Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany passed its dividend. That wasn’t so 
bad, because the chairman’s statement 
pointed out that “earnings for the 
first seven months of this year have 
exceeded earnings in the two preceding 
years for a like period.” What hurt was 
that part of the statement which read, “but 
the present disturbed and unsettled state 
of the oil business in all its branches war- 
rants the anticipation of greatly reduced 
earnings over the remaining months of this 
year.” Of course, this statement was 
mitigated somewhat by his explanation 
that the Prairie company must stand ready 
to take oil from thousands of producers 
in the mid-continent field and pay them in 
cash for it; but the whole thing was most 
discouraging to speculative holders of oil 
stocks. Wall Street was beginning to 
believe that price cuts had discouraged new 
production sufficiently to keep down sup- 
plies and that gasoline stocks had been re- 
duced to a point which might encourage 
a new buying movement, particularly for 
export. Oil stock earnings have not been 
bad; in fact, they have been so good that 
many concerns have earned enough in the 
first six months to pay a full year’s divi- 
dend. Even Pan American “B,” which 
has acted about the worst of any of the 
oil shares, earned its full $6 dividend in 
the first half of 1925. Perhaps, after all, 
Chairman Fitzpatrick’s pessimism will not 
be borne out by developments of the 1iext 
few months. 


Phillip Morris 


Now that the tobacco stocks are being 
strongly taken up by a powerful specula- 
tive clique, it may be profitable to give 
a thought to a hitherto neglected member 
Manufa:- 
turing some popular brands of cigarettes, 
this company is being rewarded by rapid- 
ly increasing earnings. Every one has 
seen the statistics showing the remarkable 
increase in world-wide consumption of 
cigarettes; so that it is only necessary to 
say that Phillip Morris is getting its share 
of the business. 


Willys Moves Again 


After it made its first top at 24% early 
this year, Willys-Overland fell behind the 
procession in the motor group while such 
stocks as Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Hudson were carried for- 
ward to new high levels. The statement 
for the second quarter was long delayed, 
and when it was finally printed it was some- 
what disappointing from the standpoint of 
income. Earnings for the first six months 
of 1925 were reported as equivalent to 
$3.70 a share on the common, whereas it 
had been expected that second quarter re- 
sults alone might reach $3.50 per share. 
But there was nothing disappointing in 
the balance sheet. Current: assets were 
given as $49,181,738, of which nearly $15,- 








000,000 was in cash and more than $7. 
0C0,000 in receivables. Current liabilitie, 
were only $9,655,660. This leaves net 
working capital of $39,526,078, which is un- 
doubtedly the best showing that Willys- 
Overland ever made. If there is set against 
this the much-discussed back dividends 
of 30 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
which amount to about $6,600,000, the 
strong position of Willys common is eyvi- 
dent. The significant thing in the Willys 
situation is the way sales have held up dur- 
ing the normally dull season of the motor 
year. Indications now are that the last 
half of the year will be quite as good as 
the first half, and it may yield more in 
earnings, for the reason that charge-offs 
were heavy for the first six months. 





Will Coppers Move? 


Copper metal has been steadily firming 
up, and Wall Street is hopeful that it 
may get across the 15-cent level and per- 
haps up to 16 or 17 cents. If it does, the 
copper stocks will be in line for a move. 
The coppers that look best speculatively 
are Smelters, Kennecott, and Magma. 


Continental Motors 


Continental Motors has again shown 
signs of life. This time, in addition to 
the announcement that it is to make baby 
motors for “bug” or miniature automobiles 
to do fifty or sixty miles to the gallon 
of gas, Wall Street has been circulating 
a story that big motor interests seek con- 
trol. 


Buying Under Cover? 


Marine preferred has acted like a “pup” 
for a long-time. It is reported that in- 
siders are v@icing pessimistic sentiments 
with regard t@ the shipping situation and 
the value of this stock; but somebody, ‘t 
is reported by those who have checked up 
the market, has been buying Marine pre- 
ferred very quietly. Who is it? Mean- 
while, those who remember that its large 


.cash assets held in England could not 


be transferred to America while sterling 
was at a large discount are wondering if 
the return of England to a gold basis is 
not eventually going to mean much fo! 
Marine. And is the shipping situation sv 
bad as it is being painted? 


Out of Line 


Endicott Johnson Corporation has lagged 
behind the movements in Brown Shoe and 
International Shoe, but it has merits which 
are worthy of attention. Endicott John- 
son common has maintained the present 
$5 rate on the $50-par stock since 1920, 
and $2 extra was paid in cash along with 
10 per cent. in stock in 1920, while a 20 
per cent. stock dividend was paid in 1923. 
There is $20,268,000 in $50-par common 
stock outstanding, and $12,906,700 7 per 
cent. cumuldtive preferred. The company’s 
strong point is that it has no funded debt 
and no mortgage or other encumbrances 
may be placed on its real or personal prop- 
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AN UNUSUAL 
PROFIT 


OPPORTUNITY ! 


Opportunities for making large 
prohts in the stock market, with 
small risk, occur only at rare 
intervals. 


RIGHT NOW a combination 
of conditions, not ordinarily met 
with, has brought about just 
such an opportunity. 


In similar situations over the 
past few years, clients, following 
our advices, have made profits 
of over 100% on the capital 
used. 


To show you how we can aid 
you in taking advantage of real 
profit opportunities. a few copies 
of the analysis of THIS PRES- 
ENT UNUSUAL STOCK 
MARKET OPPORTUNITY— 
together with an outline of the 
profits anticipated—have been re- 
served for distribution, GRATIS. 


Simply ask for FO-1 


American Institute 
of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 

















A. C. Beane J. H. MoManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bidg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicage Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New Yerk, New Orleans, Chicago 


and throughout the South 
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erty without the consent of at least three- 
fourths of each class of stock outstand- 
ing. Net income in the first half of 1925 
was equivalent- to $3.77 per share on the 
common stock, before deducting preferred 
stock sinking fund, compared with $3.13 
per share in the corresponding period in 
1924. Endicott Johnson has made -addi- 
tional investments out of earnings in recent 
years to handle its. increasing business; 
so that net profits have not kept pace -with 
the volume of sales—but in this lies strong 
hope for, expanding profits later. With 
Brown Shoe selling at close to 150 and 
paying only $4, even allowing for its 
profits much exceeding those of Endicott 
Johnson,; the latter stock looks attractive. 


Business and Stock Market Very 
Happy—Will It Last? 
(Continued from page 869) 

The Department of Labor has ‘issued a 
glowing survey of employment conditions, 
so that here, also, happiness prevails. 

Public utility companies have been do- 
ing so well that their shares have been 
soaring to unprecedented heights. Natural 
growth and growth by consolidation never 
were more pronounced. 

Hence, happiness throughout this im- 
portant arena. 

Wealthy investors, as well as leaders of 
enterprise, are confidently looking forward 
to drastic reduction of tax levies, which 
will permit them to broaden their activities 
with prospect of more profit than has been 
possible under existing onerous taxes. 

Result: happiness here 

Influential bankers have been cheered by 
the progress already made in settling war 
debts and are hopeful that a satisfactory 
settlement will shortly be made by France 
and, later, by Italy. This done, these 
bankers figure upon much new financing 
here for European public and corporate 
borrowers. So, they, too, are able to 
share in the general happiness. 

Yet, mothwithstanding all this, the 
writer has an uneasy feeling that the more 
speculative divisions of the stock market 
have become vulnerable and that it would 
be unsafe to count too confidently upon 
nothing but bullish happenings in the 
business world. Is there not danger that 
people are indulging in too rosy expecta- 
tions ? 

If prudence be exercised all round, this 
country should enjoy active, healthy, ra- 
tionally profitable business. But if a boom 
be fostered, then watch out. 








Cotton Rises on Lower Estimates 
(Continued from page 923) 

It took a crop of 13,630,000 bales, to- 
gether with the linters and carry-over 
from previous years, to supply the con- 
sumption needs of the world last season 
and leave a surplus of 2,880,000 bales. Con- 
sumption was 14,247,000. 

It will take a crop of 14,000,000 bales, 
together with the carry-over and linters, 
to furnish enough cotton for a prospective 
consumption of 15,000,000 bales and leave 
the same carry-over, which was 50 per 
cent. under normal. 

The crop is not yet out of danger and 
an equinoctial storm or an early frost can 
reduce the outlook considerably. 
formation leads me to believe that tie crop 
will turn out materiaily less than current 
expectations and that the prices received 
for the early ginnings will appear absurdly 
low before the entire crop is ginned and 
marketed. 
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Opportunities in 
Railroad Stocks 


UR current Investment 
Letter points out the 
investment and speculative © 
opportunities in a number 
of listed railroad stocks. 
Striking gains ‘in earnings 
are being reported and cer- 
tain. stocks may be recom- 
. mended which possess 
excellent possibilities for 
profit. 


Qur. analysis is particularly 

timely in view-of the diver- 
gent speculative price trend 
in other groups of stocks. 


= Seeger. 


Copy gladly furnished 
on request 


Kelley, Drayton 
~ & Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office : 07 Packard Bldg. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Bankstocks 
Corporation 
Capital Stock 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 





SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
82 Czanar STREET 
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Advantages of Tax Exempt Bonds 


The following is an extract from the daily news- 
papers quoting the National Industrial Conference 


“A tax free bond bearing 344% interest. yields 
merrmmnotens the same net return as a 4% taxa- 
ble bond to one whose taxable net income is 
$24,000, it yields the same as a 5% taxable bond 
to one whose taxable net income ts $68,000, and 
the same as a 6% taxable bond to one whose tax- 
able net income ranges around $100,000.” 


| Epes issued by Joint Stock Land Banks are 


can be purchased to yield from 4.25% to 4.40% 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. are fiscal agents for 
the Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, 
Dallas, Des Moines and New York Joint Stock 
Land Banks. The assets of these banks are in ex- 
cess of $190,000,000, or more than % of the assets 
of the total Joint Stock Land Bank system. 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. 
61 Broadway New York City 








totally tax exempt and in the present market - 























We Maintain Active Markets In The Following 


Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY SO. MINNESOTA 


DES MOINES 





Raymond, Rich & Co. 


Incorporated 
50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 
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What the Farmers 
Have to Say About 
Land Banks 


reo the point of view of the 
banker operating a Joint Stock Land 
Bank one of the greatest compensations 
of his business is the flood of grateful let- 
ters that come to him from borrowers. 
Under the old unregulated system the 
banker often grew old before his time, 
because in the nature of things he was 
the recipient of “hard luck stories” about 
which as a rule he could do nothing. 

The following letter was sent unsolicited 
to the Guy Huston Company by an Iowa 
farmer who owns two farms, well equipped, 
with good soil. He is modern and scien- 
tific in his methods. In this letter he con- 
trasts what might have happened under 
the old system if he had not been able 
to get help from the Joint Stock bank: 

“In 1898 I borrowed $8,000 at 6 per 
cent. on one of my farms. I paid 3 per 
cent. commission at that time and also 
other expenses. At the end of the first 
five-year period I was unable to pay my 
indebtedness and so had to have the note 
renewed for another five years. At this 
time I paid more fees and commissions, 
amounting to over 3 per cent. At the end 
of the second five-year period I had just 
enough ‘collateral to pay my note. 

“A few years later I needed money to 
make improvements and buy new machi- 
nery. I also purchased a small amount of 
land which joined mine. To finance this I 
borrowed $14,000 from the Con- 
pany at 6 per cent. This was in the year 
1915. Grain prices were beginning to ac- 
vance then and I was sure I could meet 
the’ obligation at its expiration. It was at 
this time that the worst of my troubles be- 
gan. I had to pay heavy commissions on this 
loan and face payment of the entire prin- 
cipal at the end of the five-year period. 





Unable to Meet Note 


“Land prices began to advance and con- 
tinued to do so up to 1918. Everyone 
knows about the land boom and how it 
carried the farmers into debt in 1919. Al- 
though prices had been good and profits 
large from 1915 to 1918 I had used these 
to make much needed improvements and 
purchased a small amount of land. It 
seemed impossible, therefore, to meet my 
note when it came due, which would be 


in 1920. 


“I do not believe in placing a second 
mortgage on property if there is any way 
to avoid it; furthermore, it would mean 
just another heavy payment of interest 
every six months and at the end of the five 
years the usual worry of meeting the prin- 
cipal. However, I could see nothing else 
to do. Placing a second mortgage seemed 
like merely delaying danger of foreclos- 
ure, and it is not profitable to have to 
renew first and second mortgages every 
few years. 

“My first loan of $8,000 had taught me 
that not only was it expensive to renew 
but almost impossible to save enough to 
pay off the entire note in a lump sum at 
the end of the period allowed. 

“I was in this state of affairs when 
I heard of the long-time loan from my 
local banker. I immediately approved of 
the plan and made out an application and 
had my land appraised. The loan was ap- 
proved in February, 1919. I promptly 
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A BASIC BANKING LAW 


as an addition to our Banking System. 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


HE President of the United States on July 17, 1916 signed the Federal Farm Loan Act, which, in 
recognition of the fundamental financial need of American agriculture, had been passed by Congress 


The purposes of the Act are: 


AW 


More important, provide 
monized with farm earnings. 


A farm mortgage like a railroad mortgage can be 
paid only from annual net earnings, and the old 
three and five year mortgages were as unsound 
economically for the farmers as would be the 
major financing of a great railroad on the same 
basis. They meant repeated and expensive renew- 
als, often in an adverse money market, always 
anxiety and too often failure. 


They meant the withholding of needed economic 
improvements such as liming, draining and tiling, 
and consequent impairment of production. They 
meant delay in modernizing the farm, thus driving 
many a farm boy off the farm, the continuing 
tragedy of American agriculture. 


The Federal System brought the amortized long- 
time loan (with liberal repayment privileges) so 
adjusted that on the basis of 534% interest, the 
rate at this time, semi-annual installments of 


To provide capital for agricultural development. 
To create a standard form of investment based upon Farm Mortgaes. 
To equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, and 


a mortgage which in its terms of repayment har- 


$32.50 pay the interest and retire the principal in 
34% years on a $1000 loan. 


This enables the farm borrower in a prosperous 
year to improve his farm and add to his home 
comforts, ‘and make farm life more worth while. 
That there was a real need and desire’for such a 
service is evidenced by the fact that in less than 
seven years of active operations, 362,569 farmers 
have borrowed $1,114,007,848 and that it was 
not solely a question of rate is shown by the fact 
that Iowa, most favored of all the states by Mort- 
gage Bankers, has more Federal loans than any 
other state in the Union, except Texas which is 
a Bank district by itself. 


The easy terms of payment add to the certainty 
of payment and these massed mortgages, plus 
more than $60,000,000 of capital, reserve and 
profits are the basic security for 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


The Standard Tax-Free Investment for Private Investors, special Trusts and Estates 


The United States Supreme Court has fully up- 
held the total tax exemption of these bonds, and 
the income therefrom. 


They are free from all Federal, State and muni- 
cipal taxation— inheritance tax alone excepted. 
Interest from them may be deducted from indi- 
vidual or corporate income in making Income 
Tax Return. They are legal investment for all 
fiduciary and Trust funds under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government and are accept- 
able at par as security for Government deposits, 
including Postal Savings. 


Interest is payable semi-annually at any Federal 
Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank, making the 
coupons cash items anywhere in the country. 
Principal is payable at the Bank of issue, but ar- 
rangements for retirement are also made through 
the Federal Reserve Banks, Coupon or Registered 
Bonds (interchangeable) in denominations of 
$10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40, redeem- 
able at par and interest ten years from date of issue, 
and on any interest payment date thereafter. 


A high class secondary reserve with a fair yield 
and readily convertible into cash. 
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Federal Land Banks are located at 


New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kansas St. Louis, Mo. Berkeley, Cal. Omaha, Nebr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Houston, Texas Spokane, Wash. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


CHAS. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent, FEDERAL LAND BANKS, Washineton, D. C. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Growing the Nation’s Grain | 
—in Kansas and Missouri 


The Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank operates in the states of Kansas and 


Missouri, which are among the largest producers of corn and wheat in the 
country. 


| 
The more general consumption of corn oil, corn starch, sugar and other corn | 
products is responsible for a continuously increasing demand for the former, 
while the fact that Kansas wheat is considered the best grown in the world 
insures it a top market price at all times. Because of these and other factors, 
the territory in which the bank operates is remarkably productive. 


Grain is an essential food. Thus, loans secured by the best and most produc- 
tive corn and wheat land in the United States are not problematical as to their 
worth, but are based on sales value should the property be offered in the 


The Kansas City Bank was organized January 8th, 1918, by Mr. Walter 
Cravens, the President, and his associates, who are still actively directing a 
well-organized and efficient Joint Stock Land Bank. 








The Bank’s original capital was $250,000. Its present capital is $3,800,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits of $995,000. . 


STATISTICS 
EEE GET ae Te rer eee 6,000 
Oe ag bis cteews s coca uh deceased 1,596,960 
Actual sales value of farms................... $137,986,860.00 
Appraisal for loaning purposes............... 126,000,000.00 
Total amount loaned since organization....... 42,264,400.00 
Actual sales value per farm................... 23,000.00 
Average appraised value per farm............. 21,000.00 
Average loan per farm.....................5. 7,044.00 
Ratio of loans to appraised value............. 33.5% 
Ratio of loans to sales value.................. 30.6% 


The Kansas City Bank is one of the group for which Guy Huston Organiza- 
tion is Fiscal Agent. This group includes Chicago, Dallas, Southern Min- 
nesota, Des Moines and the New York Joint Stock Land Banks. The total 


assets of this group are in excess of $190,000,000—more than 1/3 of the total 
assets of the entire Joint Stock Land Bank system. 


KANSAS CITY JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Branch: 123 So. Santa Fe Avenue, Salina, Kansas 
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paid the $14,000 loan with the Com- 
pany, also paying a large penalty because 
of payment before the expiration of the 
note. 

“In November of 1919 I applied again 
to the Joint Stock Land Bank for a loan 
on my second farm. This was promptly 
closed. From the date of the first loan I 
have had none of that dread of meeting 
the principal every five years. 


Farms Permanently Financed 


“No one except the farmer who has ex- 
perienced the out-of-date, five-year method 
of loaning money will appreciate the wor- 
ry it causes. Both my farms are now 
permanently financed. The mortgages on 
both will never fall due. I am safe in 
saying that the long time loan by Joint 
Stock Land Banks saved my home, but 
the greatest benefits have been enjoyed 
since 1919. Grain prices and land prices 
fell rapidly during that year. Most of 
us had purchased land at boom prices and 
made expensive improvements. In 1920, 
when the bottom dropped out, many farm- 
ers had large debts accumulated in the 
form of mortgages falling due, personal 
notes, etc. I have often thought what 
would have happened to me if I had not 
taken out a Joint Stock Land Bank loan in 
1919. With the fall of prices in 1920 I 
could never have paid off my second loan 
of $14,000. If I had had to re-finance in 
one of the years: from 1920 to 1925, going 
through the usual process of renewing, 
paying commissions, etc., I would have un- 
doubtedly lost my farm. I made mistakes 
as many others did during the agricultur- 
al boom, but took this wise step which 
saved me a good deal of regret. I am 
very glad to be one of the many farmers 
I know who are enjoying the benefits of 
the Joint Stock Land Bank type of loan.” 

M. E. Eggleston, a widely known grow- 
er and shipper of Albion, N. Y., and for- 
merly a member of the New York leg- 
islature, is the writer of the fcllowing let- 
ter; 


The Best Method 


“The question has often been asked by 
prospective borrowers—what my opinion 
is of the Joint Stock Land Bank. In 
answer to this, I naturally first ask if any- 
one knows of anything better. Then stat- 
ing that I gave some time in trying to ob- 
tain a loan of sufficient amount and satis- 
factory terms before applying to the Joint 
Stock Land Bank, but without success, and 
so far as the writer knows, the situation 
has not improved—that is for borrowing. 
Country ‘banks throughout the country 
are not only opposed to taking farm loans 
on account of the long terms desired by 
the borrower, but they are already taxed 
to take care of the general public who 
borrow on 30, 60, 90 days, etc. So it 
can be seen and stated that the Joint Stock 
Land Bank is of far-reaching benefit to the 
farmer, and the amortization plan, with its 
terms, seems to be popular with the pa- 
trons, and offers to-day by far the best 
solution for all farmers desiring loans to 
refund their debts and get on their feet.” 





The Greatest Man 
To be popular at home is a great 
achievement. The man who is loved by 
the house cat, by the dog, by the neigh- 
bor’s children, and by his own wife is a 
great man, even if he never had his name 
in “Who’s Who.”—Thomas Dreier. 
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BROOKE, STOKES & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds and Stocks 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
RAILROAD 
BUILDING 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore Washington 
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THE FIRST CAROLINAS JOINT 


STOCK LAND BANK 
OF COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 


Capital Stock 


Operating Under Supervision of 
United States Government 


Operating in North and South Carolina. The oldest 
and largest Joint Stock Laud Bank in the South 
Atlantic States. 


The stock of Joint Stock Land Banks constitutes 
one of the most attractive forms of investments for 
those who are seeking certainty of dividends, as 
well as enhancement in value. While distinctly a 
stock, and like other bank stocks, is assessable 
up to its full par value, it is unusual at the same 
time in its security of principal and continuity of 
income. The earnings, as well as the value of the 
stock should increase constantly as the volume of 
the business of the bank grows, while the overhead 
expenses do not increase proportionately since the 
initial cost of the business is practically its only 
cost. 
Complete information upon request. 


Ask for Circular F-102. 


Baver, Pond & Vivian, i 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE =—= NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE ~ BROAD 3260 


























BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


Common Stock 


"Tae Company is the largest manufacturer of 
sewing silk thread in the United States. During 
62 years of continuous operations a profit has been 
shown in every year except one. 


No Funded Debt No Bank Loans 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Descriptive Booklet 





Copies of a booklet describing the history and busi- 
ness of the Company will be furnished upon request. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


5 NASSAU ST. 1411 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Revolutionizing Rural 
America by Cheap 
Farm Loans 
(Continued from page 876) 
rural banker prior to the organiza- 
tion of Joint Stock Land Banks. This 
condition has been relieved and to-day, as 
a result of the credit facilities extended 
by Joint Stock Land Banks, the farmer 
and rural banker are facing a period of 

prosperity never before possible. 

A Joint Stock Land Bank to be grant- 
ed a charter and start operations must have 
a paid-in capital of at least $250,000. It 
is not permitted that a cent of promotion 
expense be used in the organization or 
operation of these banks. During the 
early stage the following procedure usual- 
ly took place: 

A country banker took up the matter 
with other country bankers located in bor- 
rowing communities and organized a Joint 
Stock Land Bank. They associated with 
themselves men experienced in the farm 
loan business and men interested in the 
welfare of agriculture. Through this Joint 
Stock Land Bank they were able to make 
their farm mortgages on the amortiza- 
tion plan, permanently financing their cli- 
ents, converting these mortgages into bonds 
issued under Government supervision and 
running for a period of years. making 
them marketable in the money centers on 
terms in denominations to suit the in- 
vestor. 


How Loans Are Made 


Farm loans are made in about the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The farmer applying for a loan sub- 
mits a complete detailed statement authen- 
ticated by his banker and one other land 
owner, all under oath. This application 
when received at the bank is examined 
by the supervising appraiser and, if ap- 
proved by him, referred to a Federal ap- 
praiser who personally inspects the prop- 
erty and makes his recommendation. The 
Federal Approved Title Attorney then ex- 
amines the title and, if found satisfactory, 
issues the statement that the borrower is 
the owner in fee simple of the land to 
be mortgaged and, when executed, the 
mortgage will be the first and valid lien 
upon the land. With this information be- 
fore it, the executive committee of the 
bank then passes upon the loan; and upon 


completion, the bank files with the Fed- © 
- eraal Farm Loan Board at Washington 


the formal application and Federal ap- 
praiser’s report on the loan for their ex- 
amination and approval. After such ap- 
proval is received the original note and 
recorded mortgage is filed with the Fed- 
eral District Registrar to be held by him 
as collateral security for Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds. 

The money is then made immediately 
available to the farmer. Reading over the 
description of the routine provided by law, 
it may appear that it would require con- 
siderable time. As a matter of fact there 
are instances on record in which loans 
for substantial amounts have been paid to 
the farmer within three days after the 
filing of his application. It is not at all 
unusual for the funds to be available with- 
in a week. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that every loan is made with- 
out the payment of a cent of commission 
by the borrower. 

This point cannot be too strongly em- 


(Continued on page 935) 
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FINANCING THE FARMERS OF TEXAS 
America’s Greatest Agricultural State 


While the Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank is permitted by charter to operate in the States 
of Texas and Oklahoma, its policy is to restr ict its loans to the “black waxy” wheat belts and 
other sections of Texas where land values have been well established for many years. Total value 
of farm property in Texas, according to the 1920 census, was over $4,447,000,000. Value of 
farm products in Texas alone, in 1923, was $1,212,298,146 and, based on the forecast of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was estimated to be $1,393,790,050 in 1924. This state ranks 
first in annual value of farm products and, because of its great size, affords a wide diversity of 


agricultural pursuits. Value of live stock on farms, according to the 1920 census, was 
$592,926,000. 


Dallas, with an estimated population of 285,000, is the leading manufacturing, commercial 
and financial center of Texas, and is considered the most important distributing center in the 
Southwestern States. It is the center of a rich agricultural territory, and its interests are be- 
lieved to be among: the most diversified of any city in the country. The region surrounding Dallas 
is the most thickly settled of any in Texas, there being within a radius of 100 miles a population 
estimated at 1,910,908, or over 40% of the population of the entire state. Dallas is the Federal 
Reserve city for the eleventh district of the Federal Reserve Bank System. 


The condition of Texas cotton on August 24, 1925, indicated a crop of 3,769,000 bales, or 27% 
of the indicated crop for the entire nation. Only four times since the Civil War has the August 
24th price of spot cotton exceeded the price on August 24, 1925, the date on which figures for this 
report were compiled. Only eight times since the Civil War has Texas produced a cotton crop 
greater than that indicated by the Government Report of August 24, 1925. 


Texas has the great area of 265,000 square miles, extending 740 miles east and west and 825 
miles north and south, contains a diversity of soil, altitude, amount of rain fall, temperature, and 
producing conditions that make it impossible to describe the State as a whole unless one has a 
very complete knowledge of every section of the State with its many resources. 


Management of this Bank is vested in the hands of successful bankers and business men of 
long experience in the farm mortgage field, familiar with agricultural conditions and land values 
in the territory covered. The management includes: 


Hucu W. Fercuson, President, director and member H. A. Wrog, director, President, American National 
of executive committee. Bank of Austin, Texas. 

Grorce A. Nicoup, Vice-President, director. Guy Huston, director, President, Chicago Joint Stock 

T. A. Ferris, Vice-President and Treasurer, director Land Bank, Chicago. 


and member of executive committee, President of 
Citizens National Bank of Waxahachie, Texas. 

J. B. Avoug, Jr., Vice-President, director and member C. C. Renrro, director, Counsel, The Dallas Joint Stock 
of executive committee, President, National Bank Tae Weeks Vieline 
of Commerce, Dallas. . ‘ 


7 F, F. Frorence, director, First Vice-President, Republic 
Hasera 0, Peet, Secretary. National Bank, Dallas. - | 


W. H. Apams, director, President, First State Bank, 
Royse City, Texas. 


H. E. Fuqua, director, Cashier, First National Bank of 


‘hea Pease W. J. McKr, director, Attorney, Corsicana, Texas. 
A. V. Lang, director, Vice-President, American Ex- I. N. Cerr, director, Investments, Corsicana, Texas. 
change National Bank, Dallas. H. Josey, director, Investments, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Guy Huston Organization, with offices in New York and Chicago, is Fiscal Agent for 
the Board. 


Tue DALLAS JoINT STOCK LAND BANK 
Dallas, Texas 
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many years successful experience indicates that there were Dealers in Pay: 
districts of considerable extent in New York and Pennsyl- twice 
vania where good farming conditions and stable land values er is 
warranted the establishment and operation of a strong and mere 
successful Joint Stock Land Bank. CAPITAL STOCKS every 
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In portions of Genesee, Monroe, Niagara, Wayne, Onon- of _ 

daga and adjacent counties in New York, and portions of age 

Lancaster, York and adjacent counties in Pennsylvania, om 

there are large numbers of industrious, thrifty, prosperous horus 
farmers, who appreciate a modern farm loan service. 
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Land values were found to be stable and a real demand 50 Congress Street day 
for farm loans was found. The field has been thoroughly havi 
organized and the New York Joint Stock Land Bank is now Boston tras 
making loans to these farmers on what is believed to abo 
be the best contract ever offered the borrowing farmer, ~ 
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Special attention is also given to dairymen who grow a 


large portion of their own feea, and to the farmer practicing Michigan’s pre 
diversified farming. No loans are made on farms useful 

only for, or devoted exclusively to special crops, such as 
orchards and truck gardening, although the majority of all 
borrowers have a portion of their land in some specialized 
crop, in which the owner often is an expert. 
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The operation of this Bank will result in stabilizing farm Jo : 
credits and standardizing farm financing in these sections Stock Land Bank P 
which are among the rich agricultural districts of the s48 i 
United States. securities. { 

With a representative group of New York and Pennsyl- , Underwriters and | 
vania bankers forming the board of directors, with a distributors of 
management composed of men with many years of farm 
loan experience and with the Guy Huston Organization in general invest- 
the position of fiscal agent, this bank is in a position to ~ 


furnish the maximum service to the borrowing farmer, 


and offers to the investor a security protected by every 
safeguard known to modern mortgage financing. 


ment securities. 
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NEW YORK JOINT STOCK LAND BAN 
C K Charles A. Parcells 
GUY HUSTON, President and Company 
11 Broadway, New York City Investment Securities 
606 Penobscott Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 932) 


phasized. When I say that the law pro- 
hibits the charging of any commission, I 
include all the terms such as premiums 
and service fees used by lenders under the 
old system to increase the payments of the 
farmer. Under the Joint Stock Land 
Bank system he pays only 6 per cent., plus 
one per cent. a year to reduce the princi- 
pal. In thirty-three years his mortgage 
is paid off, without a cent of the usual 
extra expense for renewals, and other 
charges. Given ordinary foresight he is 
protected from the usual “pinch” of hard 
times. It was always in an off season that 
the farm grabbers got in their foreclos- 
ures. "4 

Payments on the loans are usually made 
twice a year. This means that the farm- 
er is called on Spring and Fall for a 
mere three and one-half per cent. Since 
every Joint Stock Farm loan made re- 
leases just so much local capital, money for 
short term financing is easier, so that even 
after a bad season it is relatively easy for 
a farmer to get temporary accommodations 
from his local bank. For it should be 
borne in mind that the money from the 
Joint Stock farm loans comes from inves- 
tors in all parts of the country. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that 
the country banker gains as much from 
the Federal system as does the farmer. 
The country merchant is equally benefit- 
ed. He too is assured of just so much 
more liquid capital in his home town to 
meet his expanding needs. Conditions to- 
day in areas where the Joint Stock banks 
have been operating show an amazing con- 
trast to the hardships I have outlined 
above. But gréat as is the good already 
done by the Federal Farm Loan system, 
it is estimated that the Joint Stock banks 
have written to date not more than 2 per 
cent. of the possible ,business in their fields. 
In another year their influence will have 
more than doubled, and the most optimistic 
predictions of to-day will have been ex- 
ceeded. 





Importance of Management 


Moos plays a more im- 
portant part in the successful op- 
eration of Joint Stock Land Banks than 
in many other lines of activity, in the 
opinion of Jackson Martindell, of the 
investment banking firm of Blodget & 
Company. 

“I was very much impressed with the 
character of the officials of the various 
Joint Stock Land Banks represented at 
the Colorado Springs convention,” said 
Mr, Martindell. “They were men of long 
experience in the farm mortgage field, 
presumably having a very accurate 
knowledge of conditions in their respec- 
tive territories. Their desire and will- 
ingness to co-operate for the common 
good of the system was also apparent. 

“The consensus of opinion among 
these officials seemed to be that many 
consolidations of Joint Stock Land Banks 
may be looked for in the near future; 
that the field for business in most locali- 
ties has only been scratched and that 
loans will continue to increase rapidly 
although, perhaps not so rapidly as in the 
past; that rates of interest on both farm 
mortgages and farm loan bonds are still 
headed. downward; and that market 
prices have not yet fully discounted the 


basic value of Joint Stock Land Bank 
securities.” 
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The Choice of the Well- Informed 


Thirty-seven years of close contact with the farm 
mortgage business, and the marketing of millions of dol- 
lars in farm mortgage securities without loss to any 
holder, are the basis upon which we feel qualified to 
recommend Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds for invest- 
ment. 


The unquestioned safety of selected farm mortgages is 
combined with rigid Federal supervision, ready market- 
ability and an attractive income, exempt from all taxa- 
tion, except inheritance taxes. These important features 
explain the strong demand for Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds among well-informed investors. 

After thorough investigations, developed by a long 
experience in the farm mortgage field, we purchase and 
offer the obligations of certain Joint Stock Land Banks. 
We expressly seek to choose from the banks with conser- 
vative managements and fertile operating territories. 
With these attributes there are provided strong safe- 
guards even beyond those which have made the Joint 
Stock Bonds, as a class, the ultimate in farm mortgage 
security. Circulars on the issues of these Banks are 
obtainable upon request. 


The security behind the Joint Stock Bonds and the safe- 

guards surrounding their issuance are fully described, 

from an investment standpoint, in our new booklet. 
Write for Booklet JS-20. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
14 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
































Land Values 
the Basis of Credit 


When the Denver Joint Stock Land Bank approves 
a farm loan, it ignores improvements entirely and 
makes the loan upon the appraised value of the 
land aione. In Colorado and Wyoming some lands 
are worth $400 an acre and others $1.00 an acre. 
The average loan made by the Denver Bank is 
about 38% of the appraised value, as found by the 
Federal appraisers, and in no case has the Bank 
loaned in excess of $100 per acre. 


ANALYSIS OF LOANS AS OF JULY 31, 1925 





Appraised Value of Farms Mortgaged........ $24,507,761.97 
Average Amount Loaned per Farm........... ,045. 
Average Number of Acres per Farm..... Acres 935 
Total Actes: BEOPipeet cei lisa e.c o:cc:c.c.0%.0.0 Acres 1,189,679 
Average Appraiséd Value per Acre (including 

oS EE eee oe yee oe 20.60 
Average Amount Loaned per Acre............. 7.46 
Percentage of Total Amount Loaned to Ap- 

PIA COMO cc bbs Vadose v be dacs. ke505.000 36% 
Loans in Process of Foreclosure............... None 
Interest Delinquent Over 90 Days.............. None 
Land Acquired by Foreclosure, Mortgageéed for 14,558.84 


Denver Joint Stock Land Bank 


C. L. Beatty, President 
Operating in the States of Colorado and Wyoming 
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We specialize in 


Stocks and Bonds 


of 


Joint Stock Land Banks 





Inquiries Invited 


CARLTON, KOEPPE & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


108 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3216 


CHICAGO 


























C. G. Taylor & Co., Inc., offer to Joint 
Stock Land Banks exceptional facilities 
as fiscal agents in originating issues of 
securities and maintaining reliable sec- 
ondary markets. 


This Company has negotiated four 
mergers and consolidations for the ac- 
count of Joint Stock Land Banks 


Correspondence Invited 


CG Taylor & Co. Inc. 
Joint Stock Land Bank 
. Securities 


27 William St. New York 
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The Investment Position of Joint 
Stock Land Bank Stock 


By Thomas B. Pratt 


| 5 epee the past four years, there 
has developed a very substantial busi- 
ness in the financial markets of the coun- 
try in-the stocks of the Joint Land Banks. 
At the present time the outstanding capital- 
ization of the leading banks whose stocks 
are traded in amounts to about $22,000,000. 

The first Joint Stock Land Bank stock 
to be offered publicly was about four years 
ago, at which time offerings were made 
on a 6% per cent. to 7 per cent. income 
basis. The stock of one of the leading 
banks of that*time was sold to the public 
at $122 a share, and paid dividends of 8 
per cent. At the present time this bank 
pays dividends of 10 per cent. and its stock 
is selling around 180. 

The yield basis of the principal bank 
now ranges from 5.32 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. and it is believed by most author- 
ities who have studied the banks, that 
within a comparatively short time most 
of the institutions that are well managed, 
located in good territories and that show 
consistent growth, will be on a 5 per cent. 
basis insofar as their stock is concerned. 

The reason for the increasing interest 
in Joint Stock Land Bank stocks as in- 
vestments is attributed to the greater ap- 
preciation on the part of the investing pub- 
lic of the merits of such securities. The 
public has come to realize that these banks 
operate under the greatest possible safe- 
guards, that they are to some extent Gov- 
ernment institutions and that their earn- 
ing possibilities are most attractive. 

The earnings of the banks are, of course, 
limited by law and there is not the pos- 
sibility for rapid appreciation in price 
that is sometimes found in commerical 
bank stocks. The appr¢ciation in value of 
Joint Stock Land Banks stocks is on the 
whole, however, more steady and con- 
servative than is found in commercial bank 
stock. There is very little possibility of 
loss, except through gross mismanagement, 


Steadily growing successes in combating 
“blue sky” promotions and other stock 
frauds is recorded by the Better Business 
Bureau in its quarterly report. The re- 
port states that many fake promoters, 
whose operations brought millions of dol- 
lars’ loss to the public, have been driven 
out of business or out of the State, tem- 
porarily, at least. Those at present en- 
gaged in pushing the sales of questionable 
securities are finding it more than ever 
dificult to induce investors to part with 
their money, the bureau finds. 

2s 

Henry Ford will completely electrify 
his Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad 
with equipment representing a radical de- 
parture from the general practice in rail- 
road .electrification. His locomotive will 
be unusual in that it will be actuated from 
alternating current supply but will use 
direct current motors, and his trolley vol- 
tage of 4,000 will represent twice as much 
as any previously used in this country. 

a 

Record time in the building of a rail- 
road marked the completion of the. Florida 
& Western Northern, which is operated 
by the Seaboard Air Line. This new 
line, which is approximately 204 miles 
long, was built and put in operation in ap- 
proximately nine months. 
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$ Securities 

. An investor in the securities of the Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank has the 
¢ assurance that, so far as is humanly possible, every loan made has all the necessary 
C qualifications of a perfect loan, i.e., (1) a loan of less than 50% of actual sale value of 
8 collateral having sufficient income to meet all the charges of the loan and to amortize the 
K 


principal over a term of years. (2) Certificates of value and title by not only our own 
organization but by Government experts, and (3) collateral deposited with and held by a 
representative of the United States Treasury. Mortgages made by this Bank and Bonds 
issued thereon are instrumentalities of the Government of the United States. Just as 
there are restrictions thrown about the issuance of National Bank Notes, so were the 
' restrictions set up in the Federal Farm Loan Act that the integrity of any of the obliga- 
tions of a Joint Stock Land Bank may never be questioned. 


Operation 


The Federal Farm Loan Act prohibits the Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank from 
using its funds, including the proceeds from the sale of its own stock, for any purpose 
other than the making of approved farm mortgages. or the purchase of United States 
Government or Land Bank Bonds; or for the acquisition of any property other than for 
banking purposes. , 


al 


The operation of the Bank may be best illustrated as follows: The investment in 
a typical Iowa farm of 160 acres is as follows: 





i he eed eee ke hi ah betinn wan $18,000 

Permanent Buildings, Drainage, Wells, etc.............ceeeeeeeeeees , 

Implements, Seed, Grain, Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Feed, etc............. 4,000 
$28,000 


Such a farm in the hands of an experienced, practical, thrifty farmer, with a good 
credit record which shows that he knows how to make and save money, will be appraised 
for loaning purposes for $20,000, on which a 40% loan will be made for $8,000. This loan 
must be a first mortgage lien on the real estate, and the installments will be the first 
obligation paid from the sale of the products of the farm. Thus, since the mortgage is 
only on the real estate, it is really an underlying first mortgage lien on a profitable enter- 
prise involving an investment of $28,000. 


Loan Statistics—August 31, 1925 


NE I, Si a icc cvcnccecasdsvdess canwauhae dete icnbbs 1,315 
Pe We TS 5. be onoc koe osowes 0 kbKRD MRS RERS COLNE Gh ah 5 444% 231,583 
tt ke OE Op ee ae ae a Se ee SC $38,238,809 
Total amount loaned since organization...............eeeeeeees 15,852,300 
Aver. appr. val. per farm (our appraisal)..............eeeeeeeeee 29,079 
ads Ak akan ack We bcd Me bemteie Chad enK nates 12,055 
SN, SN EIR, 6 ss 5 dad S-< dino BEKGUE Adak dbo bGGGs cde: 68.45 
eT Ns oa 6's 4b on ad eee Ace bene aene 4) ch ke 41.46 
Pe Wn 50-015 ban 50d tee keane an ans when ssn ee 176.1 


The Des Moines Bank is one of a group of which the Guy Huston Company is Fiscal Agent. This 


group includes the Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, Dallas, Des Moines and New York 
Joint Stock Land Banks. 


DES MOINES JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


Under United States Government Supervision 
Assets Over $16,000,000.00 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The 
Mississippi Joint 
Stock Land Bank 
Of Memphis, Tennessee 


Operating in the States of Mississippi and 
Tennessee 


Organized in 1918 








The 
Tennessee Joint Stock 
Land Bank 


Of Memphis, Tennessee 


Operating in the States of Tennessee and 
Arkansas 


Organized in 1918 








Both banks are operated in 
connection with the 


BANK OF 


COMMERCE AND TRUST CO. 


OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


one of the largest financial institutions in the 
South with assets of approximately $37,000,000. 


Loans aré restricted almost entirely to the rich 
alluvial district bordering the Mississippi River 


known as the 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


where the soil has produced extraordinary crops 
for over one hundred years without fertilization 


or rotation. 
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Land Banks Play Big Part 
in U. S. Prosperity 


(Continued from page 880, 
manding labor at better wages so 
that they may obtain the money to pay 
for the common necessities of life. If 
the people have the means to pay, they 
will draw their supplies from the farthest 
corners of the world. This will bring 
about better transportation and distribu- 
tion of food stuffs and the thousand other 
common necessities of life.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Huston, European 
farmers will tend more and more to de- 
pend on the United States for grains and 
meats, since their own farms are too small 
for economical use of modern machinery 
in the production of bulk crops. Ac- 
cordingly they will be devoted to hand 
tended food crops which may be sold in 
the immediate vicinity at once, requiring 
no storage. 

Turning back to home conditions, it 
may be of interest to quote again from 
the address of Commissioner Cooper. “The 
very greatest blessing of all which the 
Federal Farm loan system bestows upon 
the business of farming,” he said, “is that 
of opening the reservoirs of accumulated 
wealth, and providing a system of finance 
by which American agriculture can have 
access to and secure the use of all the 
money it can successfully employ. Here- 
tofore banks and financial interests sup- 
plied the farmer with a more or less re- 
stricted credit. Under the most favorable 
conditions the loan granted was often 
considerably below his actual needs. Now, 
for the first time in the history of the 
United States, there is available to the 
farmers of this country all the money that 
they can successfully employ or are war- 
ranted in borrowing upon the security they 
have to offer.” 


Predicts Lower Interest Rates 

Two addresses by Dr. David Friday, 
widely known economist, whose predictions 
in the field of prices have been of in- 
calculable value to investors in recent 
years, were features of the convention. In 
the first, devoted to the future of interest 
rates, Dr. Friday indicated that investors 
may expect a reduction beginning about 
1927. This is of marked interest in view 
of the determined effort being made by 
the joint stock land banks to get even 
cheaper money for the farmer, an effort 
reflected in the recent issue by two of 
the banks of 4% per cent. bonds. In both 
instances these bonds were used to re- 
tire earlier 5 per cent. issues. When the 
bonds shall have found sufficient favor 
with the public to place a majority of 
them: on the 4% per cent. basis, it will 
be possible to issue long term loans to 
farmers at 5% per cent. 

The final address of Dr. Friday, how- 
ever, was by far the most interesting from 
the point of view of the producers of food 
stuffs, particularly live stock. At a time 
when there is so much talk of agricultural 
ineficiency his specific records are en- 
couraging, to say the least. When it is 
stated that this address was broadcast 
over the radio its influence in encouraging 
farmers will be obvious. 

“The acres under cultivation and the 
people working on them,” said Dr. Fri- 
day, “have actually declined since 1910. 
The farmers who fed 60,000,000 city folk 
fifteen years ago must feed 82,000,000 to- 
day. There is no likelihood that the sup- 
ply of their products will outrun demand, 
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Serving — 90 Corn Belt Counties 
Offering — A Sound Security 
Predicting — A Promising Future 


A clear indication of the earning power of a Joint Stock Land Bank can be found in a 
study of the agricultural potentialities of the territory served by the Bank. A study of 
this kind is of particular value at the present moment, because the improvement in farm 
incomes during the past three decades is little appreciated by the general urban population. 
The statistics issued by Federal and State Departments of Agriculture for the State of 
Minnesota, show, as a whole, a greater income per farm family, and an annual increase 
of values exceeded by no other State rer 4 


A good illustration of this is found in the’ dairy statistics of the State. Figures covering 
production as early as 1890, show that, at that time, the annual production of milk per 
cow was 2800 pounds. This had been increased to 4375 pounds per cow by 1923. In 1890, 
the price of butter was 12c per pound—in 1923, 43c per pound. In 1890, gross return from 
butter was $8,700,000, in 1923, $152,902,750. This remarkable increase is the result of bet- 
ter equipment, better cows and a greater knowledge of the industry, as well as advanced 
prices. The yearly income from butter alone, from 1914 to 1923 inclusive, was as follows: 


an en SOE EEE Ee $77,090,000 Sag hee oe kde $166,980,000 
oe EC Tere 79,255,000 SS eee 172,394,100 
re rere 91,005,000 Seer 123,680,700 
i PET 110,880,000 EE re 139,731,150 
Sere re rT eee 124,816,320 Pc Osacterikeswn 152,902,750 


Butter is by no means the only revenue from the dairy industry. Market milk, cream and 
cheese, etc., bring the total up to $230,020,116 for the year 1923. 


Crop Income 


There are, in Minnesota, 178,478 farms, of which only 20,271 contain less than 49 acres. 
This leaves 158,207 of sufficient size to be considered economic units. 


Bulletin No. 42, issued by the State Department of Agriculture, giving acreage; yield and 
farm value of the principal crops raised in Minnesota for the past three years, shows that 
the eleven most important ones are corn, winter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, clover seed and tame hay. The State average in farm values 
of the above crops during the past three years is as follows: 


tek: $16.76 per acre 
Ss ciaidain 16.88 “ “ 
is cases 2407 “ « 


The foregoing figures apply to the whole State. If they had shown only the southern part 
of the State, where the Southern Minnesota Joint Stock Land Bank operates, the figures 
unquestionably would have been much higher. 


These figures are of interest to investors in comparison with amounts loaned by the Bank. 
The acreage on which the Bank has loans is valued by U. S. Government Appraisers at 
approximately $108 per acre. Against this average value of $108, the Bank’s loans aver- 
age only $45.25 per acre. Against an estimated income per acre of $24.07, installments 
of principal and interest due the Bank on outstanding loans amount to only $1.58 per 
acre semi-annually. 


The Southern Minnesota Bank is one of a group of Joint Stock 
Land Banks for which Guy Huston Organization is Fiscal Agent. 


Southern Minnesota Joint Stock Land Bank 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
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THE 
AVING made the original public offering 
H in the New York Market of the Chicago VIRGINIAN 
Joint Stock Land Bank Capital Stock (the 
largest Bank in the system), we specialize in the 
shares of the following Joint Stock Land Banks: JOINT STOCK 
| LAND BANK 
Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 


Southern Minnesota Joint Stock Land Bank 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank 


These banks are operated under the financial supervision of the Guy 
| Huston Co. as fiscal agents, and their total assets represent over 
20% of the total assets of all the Joint Stock Land Banks in the system. 











60 Broadway 
Hartford, Conn. 





Tripp & Andrews 


New York 


Trenton, N. J. 























Speculation 
In Prospect? 


Are we likely to witness 
a reckless, unreasoning 
outburst of speculative 
enthusiasm, violent mar- 
kets, unprecedented activ- 
ity, and the casting of all 
conservatism to the winds 
before this great bull 
cycle ends? 

A message to investors in the 


latest issue of MeNeel’s Finan- 
cial Service. 


McNEEL’S 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send free bulletin SMF-14 
to 





























Is Period of Wild Have You Read 
Unreasoning “The Science of 


Marketing by Mail’”’ 
By Homer J. Buckley 
4 


If you are at all interested in low- . 
ering the cost of distribution of 
your product; if you want to know 
how to develop new markets; if 
you want to find a new method of 
increasing your sales and, at the 
same time, lowering sales cost— 
you must read this book. 


Price $2.00 


Postage Prepaid 


—enee Merely fill in and Mail “““— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2. (OR, I will remit on 
receipt of your bill). me one copy 


of Homer J. Buckley’s book, “The Science 
of Marketing by Mail.” 


CITY and STATE.......ccccccccccccccccees 
F. 10-1-25 








of 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Operating in 
WEST VIRGINIA 


and 


OHIO 


Total Assets 
$10,848,879.65 


Dividends paid continu- 
ously since Jan. 1, 1919, 
at an average rate of 
over 8.6% 
Present dividend 
rate 10% 


The Virginian Joint 
Stock Land Bank has 
the distinction of hav- 
ing closed the first loan 
made by any Joint Stock 
Land Bank under the 
Federal Farm Loan 
System. . 
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‘Soil is the one indestructible, immutable asset that 
the nation possesses. It is the one resource that can 
not be exhausted. It may be impaired by abuse but 
never destroyed.” 





The economic stability of America rests with its farms. 
Out of the farm comes bread and meat and the clothes on 
our back—and something more. Out of it comes thrift, 
hard work, efficiency, integrity, love of home, and 
stalwart respect for the institutions that have lifted this 
Nation out of the mire of old world living standards. 


It is to this great grain and livestock region of the 
Central West that men look for all that is most stable in 
American industry and agriculture. The pulse of the 
Nation beats in this area. Nowhere on earth is there a 
duplicate for this territory of which Iowa and Nebraska 
are a component part. 


the last census, is nearly 2,500,000. It includes 338,000 
actual operators of farms, who make up one of the 
greatest surplus producing groups in the world. It isa 
fact worth spending a thought on that these farmers are | 
the world’s heaviest producers per man. In Iowa, 85 per 

cent of these men and in Nebraska 80 per cent are native | 


The rural population of these two states, according to | 





born—a fact worth attention. 


In these states farming is a business in which its 
operators unhesitatingly put back their own savings. 
In these states are the loans of 





The Lincoln Jomt Stock Land Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebraska 


W. E. BARKLEY, President 


Capital ............ $2,500,000.00 
Oe OCC 30,000,000.00 


Bonds outstanding. . 30,000,000.00 
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INCE the first banks were 
established under the Farm 
Loan Act, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., has taken a forward part 
in underwriting and distributing 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, 
carefully confining itself, how- 
ever, to the issues of banks 
operating in rich, well-estab- 
lished, agricultural territories 
and officered by men thor- 
oughly experienced in banking 
and loaning on farm lands. 
Our extensive activity and 
experience in this field of in- 
vestment is of two-fold advan- 
tage to buyers of Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds: 














(a) It is assurance of seasoned judg- 
ment back of our selection of 
bonds of this type. 

(b) It provides the range of selection 
necessary to fill out a planned 
schedule of maturities or to dis- 
tribute holdings as desired among 


; 

: preferred agricultural sections. 
Send forThis / 
Informative /<<& 

Stoo 







Pamphlet _/ 


It traces the history of Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds—ex- 
plains in a simple, non-techni- 
cal way, how to judge individ- 
ual issues. Anyone interested in 
bonds of this type should have 
the information this booklet 
contains. : 


Write for Pamphlet F.M-X5 





INCORPORATED 


319 North 4th St. 82 Devonshire St. 


PIED IGPI GP IOP IOP IOP IOP ICWICWIGDI OWS: 


CA Broad Service to Investors in 
Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds | 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall Sc 111 South 15th St 601 Griswoid Sr. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


425 East Water St 












































Representative Issues 


Underwritten and offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Alone or with Associates 





Atlantic Joint Stock Land Bank 5 % Bonds 
(Loan territory—No. Carolina and So. Carolina) 
Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 


(Loan territory—Wisconsin and Minnesota) 


Sainges Joint Stock Land 
% Bonds 
(Loan ences and Iowa) 
California Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory — California and Oregon) 
Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—Illinois and Iowa) 
Des Moines ome oe Stock Land 
Bank Bonds 
(Loan territory—lIowa and Minnesota) 
First Carolinas Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—No. Carolina and So. Carolina) 
First Texas Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—Texas and Oklahoma) 
Fort Wayne Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory— Indiana and Ohio) 
Greensboro Joint Stock Land 
ank 5% Bonds 
(Loan tegritory — No. Carolina and Tennessee) 
Illinois Midwest Joint Stock Land Bank 
5% Bonds 
(Loan territory— Illinois and Missouri) 
lowa Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 
( territory—lowa and So. Dakota) 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds 
(Loan territory — Missouri and Kansas) 
Kentucky tore Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory —Kentucky and Onio) 
Lafayette Joint Stock Land Bank 5 % Bonds 
(Loan territory —Indiana and Illinois) 
Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—Iowa and Nebraska) 
Louisville Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—Kentucky and Indiana) 
New Orleans Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan Territory—Louisiana and Mississippi) 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Los Angeles, Cal., 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory —California and Arizona) 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, 5% Bonds 
(Loari terricory— Oregon and Washington) 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory—Utah ‘and Idaho) 
Pacific Ceast Joint Stock Land Bank of 
San Francisco, Cal., 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory —California and Nevada) 
San Antonio jeies Seas Land Bank 
nds 
(Loan wien ee and Oklahoma) 
Southern Minnesota Joint Stock Land 
Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory — Minnesota and So. Dakota) 
St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 
(Loan territory— Missouri and Arkansas) 


Union Joint Stock Land Bank 5% Bonds 


(Loan territory — Kentucky and Tennessee) 






























































































































































610 Second Ave., S. 
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now that surplus stocks have been worked 
off. The probability is rather that produc. 
tion will increase barely as rapidly as 
the mouths to be fed. In that situation 
we will have a duplication of the relative 
price movements which prevailed from 
1897 on. Farm prices will rise more rap. 
idly than those of other commodities, or 
if the general price level is falling they 
will fall less. 

“Agriculture will not decay in this situ- 
ation, nor will the nation suffer a shortage 
of food supply. Rising prices will stimu- 
late production, as they have during the 
last three decades. There are only about 
10 per cent. more people in agriculture 
to-day than in 1900, yet they bring 44 per 
cent. more product measured in actual 
physical units—in bushels, tons, gallons, 
and dozens. Any one who is acquainte:| 
with the field of agriculture knows that 
the people now engaged in farming can 
increase their output to meet the growth 
of population for several decades to come 
if the price inducement is sufficient. High- 
er prices will increase the use of fertilizer, 
machinery, and better methods. Such an 
increase comes gradually so that there is 
little danger of a supply greatly in ex- 
cess of demand at profitable prices. But 
there is every prospect that prices will 
be profitable, and that the farmer will 
find in them a sufficient inducement to 
feed the people of this nation abundantly 
as he has fed them in years gone by, and 
that they will yield him a reward which 
will enable him to maintain a constantly 
increasing standard of living, as he has 
in the past. Land values which fell from 
1920 to 1924 will again resume their order- 
ly rise and will reflect the improved price 
situation. In fact they have already turned 
upward and will continue to rise.” 


Good Times Ahead 


Another prediction—made this time by 
Guy Huston—is that the good times ahead 
will stimulate the buying of farms. Rec- 
ords compiled by the Hustons over a 
period of nearly a century show that the 
average American farm sells once every 
twenty years. In recent years farms have 
not been selling, and therefore experts 
are expecting a brisk demand within the 
next three or four years. In this con- 
nection it should be added that joint stock 
land bank long term mortgages do not in 
any way interfere with the sale of a 
farm—rather they often make it consid- 
erably easier for a tenant farmer to be- 
come the owner of a good farm. 

One of the constructive acts taken by 
the convention was unanimous indorse- 
ment of a plan outlined by Elmer S. 
Landes, member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, for the dissemination of 
really practical information to borrower- 
farmers. Mr. Landes has been campaign- 
ing for two years for a method to utilize 
the machinery of the land banks as a 
clearing house for this sort of information, 
in contra-distinction to the heavy and un- 
digested reports being sent out by the 
ton. The Association not only agreed to 
co-operate, but influential bankers in its 
ranks promised to become active partici- 
pants in the preparation of the material 
to be distributed. 





By release of employees no longer re- 
quired the Department of the Interior 
now operates with a personnel 2013 short 
of that which was on the payroll two 
years ago. 
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America’s Largest Joint Stock Land Bank 


Capital and Reserves . . . . $4,900,000 
Resources . . . . more than $60,000,000 


OPERATING TERRITORY—ILLINOIS AND IOWA 


Illinois and Iowa, comprising less than seven percent of the total farm acreage of 
the United States, contain more than twenty percent of the total value of farm lands 
and buildings. 


With a total valuation of $13,600,000,000, there is less than $2,000,000,000 of 
mortgage indebtedness on these farms, while the annual production of crops and live- 
stock amounts to more than $1,400,000,000, or seventy percent of the total mortgage 
debt. 


The loans of the Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank are selected from the best agricul- 
tural counties gf these two states by an experienced farm loan organization. 


LOAN STATISTICS 
(as of August 31, 1925) 


Tete ee WE Cae CI so a5 5:55 000 dv sin cn seen eenns ndsass $59,810,360.00 
pC I ree eer ree eee reer eT errr eT eee ry Cree 4,645 
Total number of acres securing total loans...............2.seeeees 751,700.51 
Actual sales value of farms (local appraisal)...............ee0eeeee: 167,100,575.00 
Bank appraisal for loaning purposes. ...........ceqeccccccccccecees 144,865,506.00 
Average actual sales value per farm (local appraisal)............... 35,974.28 
Average appraised value per farm (bank appraisal)................4- 31,187.40 
Average loan per farm.............. cece sececnsceccccsrcnseseesoess 12,876.28 
Average number of acres per loan... ........ccccccssececccescecces 161.82 
Average amount loaned per acre........ cceescceeccessaccccceeeeees 79.56 
Percentage of loans in proportion to sales value (bank appraisal)... . 41.28% 
Percentage of loans in proportion to sales.value (local appraisal).... 35.79% 
Total number Gf tomms ttt TMMOES: ... ... os ce cdinee ccvcwssacccccecee 1,913 
Vetel cement ee DOR GI a ass 5 vias 0 Wie Waih a Hed ose TEGO os cece een 2,732 
Tetel amnrnt: Gh: tome TY TH oo a 0 kd en hc nc ee Skee dic cbeccccs 23,373,410.00 
ilies eee mS OEE TEEN ooo onde tak + 06 Sp os 54 oe ooh wel aeons 36,436,950.00 
ee IEA ee oe eee en a AF $57,500,000 
Bonds called for payment as of May 1, 1925.................... 3,709,000 
ET IE OU nc cece neddkon kas pavancadberdesss $53,791,000 
GUY HUSTON, President 
O. F. SCHEE, Vice-President 
Officers: RAY E. PICKREL, Vice-President 
J. E. HUSTON, Vice-President 
H. A. SMITH, Secretary 








The Chicago Bank is one of the group for which Guy Huston 
Organization is Fiscal Agent. This group includes Kansas City, 
Dallas. Southern Minnesota, Des Moines, and the New York 
Joint Stock Land Bank. The total assets of this group are in 
excess of $190,000,000—:more than 1/3 of the total assets of the 
| entire Joint Stock Land Bank system. 




















CHICAGO JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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for 10 YEARS 


“Gafeguarded Security” 


STRAUSS Long Term First 
Mortgage Real Estate Gold 
Bonds assures the investor a 
return of 7% on his invest- 
ment for a period of 10 to 
12 years. 





These Bonds possess every 
Strauss feature and in addi- 
tion offer the bond buyer an 
increasing margin of safety 
as bonds near maturity. 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 
NEW YORK 
Strauss Investine CorroraTion 
300 ison Avenue 
New York City 
sessssssessesessCOU PONssesescccccecensy 
Srravuss Investinc CorPoRATION 
300 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Send me withow sbligation, Descrip- 
tive Circular F-15 





Name 
Address 
City 


—_— 



































Joint Stock Land 
Bank Shares 


Bought and Sold 


Boyd vans Devled 


31 NASSAU ST. 111 W. MONRGE ST. 
RECTOR 1194 RANDOLPH 7912 

















” 
Globe~Wernicke 


| Steel Filing Cabinets 


| ao ype 
| ra a: good,very good 










Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washingten, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 








INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, September 10, 1928. 
The direetors of the International T 
and Telegraph Corporation have declar the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (6%) on the capital stock of the eom- 
pany, payable October -# 1925, to stockholders 
- ee B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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Interesting Facts 


A STUDY of the history of farm loan 
relief measures in the United States 
by S. Mayo Boyd of Boyd, Evans and 
Devlet, Inc., reveals the fact that Wis- 
consin established a workable system sim- 
ilar to the Federal Farm Loan act as 
early as 1911. In 1909 a plan providing 
for self amortizing loans was urged in 
Texas and the cotton states, and brought 
up under various forms again in 1912. 
By these and other eftorts the way was 
paved for the Federal act which is now 
yielding such immense benefits to the 
farmer. 

“No magnate can use the Farm Loan 
system to finance a vast estate and thus 
deprive the small farmer of a chance to 
own a freehold,” says Mr. Boyd in dis- 
cussing these advantages. “Absentee 
landlordism and tenantry are hindered, 
not helped, by this system. It is responsible 
already for terminating exorbitant inter- 
est rates, and the system is continuing 
to develop. Self amortizing loans at five 
per cent. or less may conceivably be the 
basis for four billion dollars of land bonds. 

“In passing this act our legislative rep- 
resentatives were impressed with the fact 
that individual ownership of land by the 
man who farms it is a deeply ingrained 
ideal of the American people. Our whole 
population is descended from or made up 
of people who at one time or another emi- 
grated from Europe precisely because they 
found it impossible to acquire land at 
home. Religious freedom may have ac- 
tuated some, but land hunger was the 
basic impulse. A nation which is unalter- 
ably committed to individual initiative and 
responsibility required no utging to pro- 
tect its small homesteads.” 


Stability of New York Farms 
HE importance of the _ Federal 
Joint Stock Land Banks to New 

York is indicated by L. H. Ruttan, man- 
ager of the Municipal Bond Department 
of Clark, Williams and Company, who 
points out that the state ranks first in 
production of hay, potatoes, apples, cab- 
bages, onions, green beans and peas, 
and dairy products, and second in grapes, 
pears, maple sugar and cauliflower.: 

“Many people cannot picture the mag- 

nitude and importance of this produc- 
tion,” he continued. “If all the cars ac- 
tually loaded and shipped by railroad 
from New York points containing fruits 
and vegetables, milk in standard 40 quart 
cans, hay and all miscellaneous farm 
products not already included, were com- 
puted on a carload basis and were put 
together, it would make a chain which 
would extend from the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York City to Albany, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Portland, Oregon, Los 
Angeles, back through New Orleans to 
New York City, and a man waiting at 
a crossing for such a train going 20 
miles an hour to pass, would have to 
take a vacation of several months. 

“The intensity of the farming, prox- 

imity to the markets for its products, 
and the network of excellent highways 
and railroads, all tend to make for farm- 
ing in New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania, a stability of earning power not 
common to all sections of the country. 

“The loans securing the bonds of the 

New York Joint Stock Land Bank are 
secured by choice of these farms which 
collectively produce the record shown by 
this report.” 








sik 
Then you want to know /ff 


the pobable course of 
THE MARKET 


(1) The stocks that are in a 
strong technical position. 

(2) Gr-ups which will break 
first on a reaction. 

(3) How the present compares 
with past Bull markets. 

(4) Our SURVEY contains this 
valuable information. 


The coupon will bring a 
complimentary copy of 


NnermahBurvey 


Titman & Pratt. Economic 
Nottingham Bidg. F.37, Bestea, 
Please send-free the survey effesed above. 
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The sound, rapid development of 
Miami, The Concrete City, doubly 
assures the safety of our $100 to 
$1,000 First Mortgage Bonds secured 
by income-paying business property 
independently, authoritatively 
aqpeniond at ‘poronimatdly twice amount 
o age loan. Do not accept less 
than | interest—the prevailing legal 
pall = this seasoned _ umeetmnons field. 

coupons i- x 
References: ALL PMiaont Bonkan Witte 
Or use coupon for “8% anp Sarety’” 
booklet . - explains how bonds are 


underwritten and protected and giv - 
plete details. Send today. eee 


| THEPier-Purveranp Po 


1910 BEDFORD BLDG. MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Corer recer*coccccccceces 














Our activities are devoted 

to Joint Stock Land Bank 
Securities and we have a 
specialized organization for : 
this purpose. We make a 
market in the bonds and 
shares of all banks. 


(CvansE Dovld 


NEW YORK CORPORATED CHICAGO 
31 NASSAU sT. {1f W. MOMROE ST. 
RECTOR 1194 RANDOLPH 783 
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New Issue All of these bonds have been sold September 15, 1925 


$10,000,000 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 


First and Consolidated Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A 


; Dated September 1, 1915 Due September 1, 1945 


Authorized $300,000,000. Series A bonds have been authenticated to the extent of $58,704,500 principal amount. On completion of 
this financing, $37,767,500 Series A bonds will be outstanding in the hands of the public and upwards of $20,000,000 Series A bonds 
will be pledged with the United States Government or in the company’s treasury. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100, registerable as to principal. Fully registered bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and authorized multiples of $10,000 
exchangeable for coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000. Interest payable March 1 and September 1. Redeemable as a whole, or 
in amounts of not less than $1,000,000 at any one time, on any interest date, on sixty days’ notice at 107% and accrued interest. 
These bonds will be listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Corporate Trustee. 


+ 





The following information is contained in a letter from Mr. S. Davies Warfield, President of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company: 


THE COMPANY 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway System directly operates 3,789 miles of railroad (exclusive of 441 miles of 
subsidiary companies), extending from Richmond, V.rginia, through the South Atlantic states. The territory 
traversed is one of the most productive sections of the South, including the great citrus fruit-bearing, vegetable, 
cotton and tobacco growing districts and also many important manufacturing sections. The strength of the 
Seaboard’s position is indicated by the fact that the percentage of miscellaneous freight to total traffic is greater 
than that of any important competing railroad of the South. 





The lines of the Seaboard System reach substantially all the important cities of the South Atlantic seaboard 
and extend to Tampa, Fla., on the Gulf and to other Florida west coast points, to West Palm Beach (Palm 
Beach), Fla., on the east coast, to Norfolk and all important South Atlantic ports south of Norfolk, and also 
to Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and Birmingham, Ala. The Seaboard System reaches Washington, D. C., 
over the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad, in which it has an interest. 


The Seaboard System enjoys superior competitive advantages as the short line between Richmond and Florida. 
By the recent extension of its main line to West Palm Beach it became the only railway system operating 
through trains over its own rails from Richmond to points on the lower east coast of Florida. It is proposed 
that this line be extended to Miami and beyond and that on the west coast an extension be constructed to Fort 
Myers, Punta Rassa and other South Florida points. These proposed extensions will reach some of the most 
rapidly developing sections of Florida. The Seaboard System has the only direct line across the peninsula of 
Florida connecting the two coasts. eucussry 


The First and Consolidated Mortgage bonds are a direct obligation of Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
and are secured by direct first mortgage lien on approximately 442 miles of railroad, including the through low- 
grade- main line of 258 miles from Hamlet, North Carolina, to Savannah, Georgia, via Charleston, South Carolina. 
They are further secured by pledge of certain securities, including $48,879,000 Refunding Mortgage bonds out of 
a total of $68,229,000 issued. 


The effect of covenants made by the company is that no additional bonds (other than First and Consolidated 
Mortgage bonds) secured by any existing mortgage lien on any of the company’s property now directly owned 
may be issued except additional Refunding Mortgage bonds, which by the provisions of the First and Consolidated 
Mortgage are required to be pledged thereunder. As such additional Refunding Mortgage bonds shall be issued 
and pledged under the First and Consolidated Mortgage, holders of First and Consolidated Mortgage bonds 
will acquire an increased interest in the security afforded by the Refunding Mortgage. 


EARNINGS \ 


Income applicable to interest, and other comparable figures, for the two years ended December 31, 1924, have 
been as follows: 


Year Railway Railway ’ Total Income Fixed 
Ended Operating Operating Applicable to Interest 
Dec. 31 Revenues Expenses nterest Charges 
MEE cis us xtc ewe he $52,249,110 $40,342,259 $8,367,625 $6,095,245 
6 a EKO EAA eo MOS wee 53,384,173 41,387,634 9,933,490 6,601,413 


Gross operating revenues for the seven months ended July 31, 1925, were over 10.6% greater, and net rail- 
way operating income was 9.4% greater, than for the corresponding period of 1924. The officials of the 
company estimate that after the first year of full operation the additional Florida lines, of which 264 miles are 
now in operation and 204 miles proposed to be built, the annual gross operating revenues of the system will 
be increased by approximately $10,000,000 and the net operating revenues by approximately $4,500,000. 

We offer these bonds for delivery when, as and if accepted by us, subject to the approval of legal proceedings by our counsel and 


subject, to the extent contemplated law, to approval by the Inter state Commerce Commission. It ts expected that delivery will be 
made on or about September 29, 1925, in the form of definitive bends or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 





Price 9434 and Interest. To Yield 6.47%. 


Further information is contained in a circu lar which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by ur. 
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8% With Safety 


About 8% is the present at- 
tractive return on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of Empire Gas 
-and Fuel Company. 


This security is a preferred 
issue of one of the largest 
business organizations of its 
kind in the world. The Com- 
pany obtains its revenue from 
the sale of necessities—natural 
gas and petroleum products— 
and earns about twice as much 
as it requires for Preferred 
dividends. 

When you invest in Empire 
Preferred Stock, you become 
financially interested in a 
$300,000,000 or ganization 
whose securities possess, to a 
marked degree, those three 
qualities essential to a sound 
investment: safety of prin- 
cipal, excellent income and 
marketability. 


Write for illustrated circular E-16 


























FLORIDA 


With Safety a Certainty 

IAMI’S sky-line changes daily with new 

’ office buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses’ to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for business and living’ quarters. 
These buildings represent the high yield and 
unusual safety of our First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
If your money is not earning as high as 8% 
interest, or if you are looking for safe, profit- 
able investments—you should know what 
Miami has to offer. For over nineteen years 
our officials have served their clients, with- 
out loss of a single dollar to an investor. 
Personal supervision, including insurance 
and payment of taxes assured. Consult us 
about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.’’ 





INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


MI, FLORIDA 


MILA D NC] 
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Why Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds Are a Good 
Medium for the Investor 


By Edward L. Barnes 


J OINT stock land banks are under 
the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board which came into existence 
with the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
—legislation designed to provide capital 
for agricultural development and to 
create standard forms of investment 
based upon farm lands. 

The farm mortgage is the earliest type 
of its kind, but there has been much 
room for popularizing it with investors. 
It is now steadily gaining in favor, due 
to Government encouragement and the 
security offered borrowers. Agricultural 
land has always been regarded as one 
of the best foundations of credit, and 
through the conveniences and safeguards 
created by the Federal land and joint 
stock land banks, their bonds are find- 
ing a widening market. 


at the same time provides the investor 
with farm mortgage security, coupled 


with marketability and tax exemption. 

Prior to the passage of the Farm 
Loan Act the farmer frequently had 
considerable difficulty in financing his 
requirements—borrowing as legitimate 
as that which is so easily accomplished 
by corporations. Systematizing farm 
financing is unquestionably a great step 
forward, and the joint stock land banks 
are designed to make the granting of 
credit for the promotion of agriculture 
as scientific as in the case of financing 
corporate enterprise. 

It has been estimated that the farm 
mortgages of the country aggregate $6,- 
000,000,000—largely represented by five- 
year loans—exclusive of those issued 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act. By 








Comparison of Assets and: Bonds 


Total assets reported by various Joint Stock Land Banks as of July 31, 1925, and 
amount of farm loan bonds outstanding, follow: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


First Trust, Chicago 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dallas, Texas 
California 
First Carolinas 
Pacific Coast 
Atlanta 
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Total Farm Loan Bonds 

Assets Outstanding 
Brus sree iets $59,973,238 $53,290,500 
Rp eee 44,360,705 39,060; 
Ben terse 32,639,756 29,481,000 
Dee icin aan 31,765,616 27,550,000 
seat iatetahiaic 33,647,637 300, 
in Rested 17,376,583 14,990,000 
setaior ester 26,574,225 22,198,000 
Paiswteceae 13,173,159 12,000,000 
Ree 11,525,660 10,500,000 
Secs ennet. 8,554,019 7,825,000 
EF Are 4,337,915 3,950,000 








Growth of this system of financing is 
indicated by the consolidated statement 
of the condition of the joint stock land 
banks as of July 31, 1925. This state- 
ment disclosed capital stack paid in of 
$39,302,700, an earned surplus of $932,- 
260, net mortgage loans aggregating 
$508,799,925 and total assets of $562,669,- 
431. 

Investment features of joint stock 
land bank bonds may be summarized 
as follows: 

1—Exempt from Federal, State, Munic- 
ipal and local taxes. 

2—Legal for investment of all fiduci- 
ary and trust funds. 

3—The banks, though privately owned, 
operate under Federal charter and Gov- 
ernment supervision. Issuance of the 
bonds and collateral pledged as security 
is approved by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

4—By a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, the constitutionality of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and the tax 
exemption features of the bonds have 
been sustained. 

.5—All bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on farm lands or by United States 
Government bonds or Certificates of In- 
debtedness. 

The joint stock land bank system 
meets a two-fold need of providing the 
farmer with long term credits, easily 
amortized and at reasonable rates, and 


borrowing through the Federal or joint 
stock land banks, the farmer is en- 
abled to obtain lower interest rates than 
he probably could otherwise secure, and 
he may also amortize his loan over a 
period of thirty-three years as compared 
with the ordinary five-year loans and: 
the renewals thereof. 


Under the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
loans are based upon 50 per cent. of land: 


_ value and 20 per cent. of permanent in- 


sured improvements. Loans are re- 
stricted to the following purposes: (a): 
to provide for the purchase of land for- 
agricultural purposes; (b) to provide 
buildings and for the improvement of 
farm lands; (c) to provide for the pur- 
chase of equipment, fertilizers, live stock 
necessary for the proper and reasonable- 
operation of the farm; and (d) to. 
liquidate indebtedness of the owner of 
the land mortgaged. 


There were sixty-four joint stock land: 
banks in operation at the close of 1924. 
Each bank is chartered by the Federal: 
Farm Loan Board to operate in the 
state in which located and one adjoining- 
state. Shareholders in every joint stock 
land bank are held individually respon- 
sible for all engagements, debts and con- 
tracts of such bank to the amount of the 
par value of the stock owned and in, 
addition to the amount paid in and repre- 
sented by their shares. No bank has the- 
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power to issue or obligate itself for out- 
standing farm loan bonds in excess of 
fifteen times the amount of its capital and 
surplus. 

Dividend Provisions 


Each bank must semi-annually carry 
25 per cent. of its net earnings to a re- 
serve account until such reserve equals 
20 per cent. of the outstanding capital 
stock. Thereafter, 5 per cent. of net 
earnings must be added annually. After 
deducting the 25 or 5 per cent. from 
earnings as required for the reserve ac- 
count, any joint stock land bank may 
declare a dividend to stockholders of 
the whole or any part of its earnings. 

The average joint stock land bank 
bond now sells on about a 4.50 per cent. 
yield basis and compares favorably with 
most municipal bonds in price. Yields 
vary slightly, according to the locality 
of the issuing bank, its size and strength 
and the nature of the agricultural region 
represented. In most instances the 
banks, in addition to being under gov- 
ernment supervision and regulation, are 
organized and managed by men well ex- 
perienced in loaning funds against farm 
lands. The investor in the bonds may 
obtain diversification by assorting his 
holdings to include bonds issued by 
banks serving widely separated sections 
of the country. 

The bonds enjoy good marketability, 
though not generally listed on any of 
the big stock exchanges. The size of the 
joint stock land banks varies greatly, 
ranging all the way from the Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank (the largest) 
with total assets of about $60,000,000 
down to banks with assets of only one or 
two million dollars. 

To examine into a particular bond is- 
sue, the $1,000,000 of First Carolinas Joint 
Stock Land Bank 5 per cent. bonds, 
dated Feb. 1, 1925, due 1955, and offered 
on a 4.50 per cent. yield basis: the bank 
reports that the mortgage loans aggre- 
gate $8,099,307 against property con- 
servatively appraised at $21,421,467. The 
average loan per acre is $19.78, or slight- 
ly less than 38 per cent. of the appraised 
value of the property, $51.25 an acre. 
The net earnings of the bank are re- 
ported as at the rate of 13 per cent. 
per year, the paid-in capital being $600,- 
000. Annual dividends of 8 per cent. 
are being paid. 

The relation of the Government to 
the joint stock land banks is comparable 
with the Government’s relation with na- 
tional banks, which are organized under 
its charter and operate under its super- 
vision. The Federal Farm Loan Board 
recognizes that the confidence of the in- 
vesting public in the policies of the land 
banks must be maintained. It rejects 
applications for loans unless satisfied 
that the applicant will be able to meet 
his amortization installments after pro- 
viding for the expense of farm opera- 
tion and support of his family. After 
loans are closed, farms are occasiorally 
reinspected by competent appraisers, 

During 1924, the joint stock land banks 
closed 11,390 loans, amounting to $74,- 
586,761 and their net earnings for the 
year were $2,288,278. 





The general railroad contingent fund 
created under the recapture clause of the 
Transportation act now amounts to $5,- 
600,000, made up of earnings in excess of 
six per cent. 





























Investors Benefit by 
Management-Investment 
Companies ! 


HE best proof of the value to the public 

of utility holding companies, or “Man- 
agement-Investment” companies, is their 
record of accomplishment. 


By massing production and distribution, and 
providing an efficient economic base, financ- 
ing of large construction projects and exten- 
sion of service to new markets have been 
made possible by the Management-Invest- 
ment companies. 


Safety to the investor has resulted from 
this application of the principle of group 
operation. 


is a noteworthy example of the operation of 
public utility properties on the group prin- 
ciple.. Its operated properties supply essen- 
tial services to over 950 cities and towns, 
with a population of 3,125,000 in eighteen 


states. 


The securities of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany available for investment afford a wide range 
of choice to investors. Ask for circular BJ-322. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
231 S. LaSalle St. 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroft Minneapolie St. Paul Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 








NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 
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Joint Stock 
Land Bank 


STOCKS 


This form of investment, 
our opinion offers investors 
excellent security, attractive 
yield, stability of earnings, 
together with possibilities 
of enhancement in value 


We have selected several of 
these stocks which we believe 
are particularly attractive at 
the present time and have 
analyzed them in a special 
letter. 


Write for copy today. 


GUTTAs ARos. 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York City 





























Let Your Investment 


Grow With 
This Company 








Sound growth for years past. 
Now extending its activities 
to many new sections of the 
country. 6 new offices recently 
opened. Steady increase in 
business. Every year has been 
a better year. ‘We recommend 


Prorir S425 Bonds 


which are the only funded 
debt of this prosperous Cor- 
poration, paying 


7% Bond Interest 


and, in Additio2, 
Liberal Extra Profit Sharing 


No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment 
of Principal or Interest. 


Ask for Circular B-257 


Clarence Hodson = f 


ea ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 
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The Development of 
Belding Bros. & Co. 


ITH the sale to the investment pub- 

lic several weeks ago of 320,000 
shares of Belding Brothers & Company 
common stock, Wall Street has been given 
its first opportunity to peer into the earn- 
ings of the company and to analyze the 
hidden values of Belding Brothers & 
Company securities. The story of Beld- 
ing Brothers & Company from a market- 
wise angle has been quite as interesting as 
the romantic story of the formation and 
development of the company. 

In its history of sixty-two years the 
company has grown from a capital invest- 
ment of less than $1,000 to its present- 
worth of over $14,000,000 in total assets. 
In the company’s balance sheet, as placed 
before Wall Street, are many items of in- 
terest which speak of the conservatism of 
this old dyed-in-the-wool Yankee concern. 
One mark of this conservatism is to be 
seen in the search for a goodwill item. 


Steady Expansion 


A sixty-two year earning record also 
shows something of interest. In that time 
the business has been profitable each year 
except the panic year of 1896, and even 
in that year the loss was small. 

In the last quarter of a century the com- 
pany has paid for its continual improve- 
ments and expansion out of earnings. Only 
once in that span of years has the com- 
pany resorted to bank borrowing; that was 
during the World War, when, for patriotic 
reasons, the company borrowed money 
with which to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Unlike many of the silk companies, 
Belding Brothers & Company are in a 
staple position. About 60 per cent. of 
the company’s production is in thread, and 
the balance is in fabrics. For thread the 
company uses only the very finest quality 
of Japanese and Chinese cocoon silk. 
Likewise in their staple broadcloth pro- 
ductions. Consequently fads and twists 
of fashions have had no effect whatsoever 
on Belding business. Seasonal fluctuations 
also have been kept at a minimum. 


Efficient Labor Policy 


Another great asset of the company is 
its labor situation. When the four origi- 
nal Belding Brothers started in business 
they worked as door-to-door canvassers 
themselves. Then by degrees they built 
up the wholesale end of the business, 
keeping in touch in the meantime with 
their 20,000 distributors and - dealers 
throughout the country, so that they 
learned the business from the ground up. 

By knowing the problems that salesmen 
and other employees were being called 
upon to meet they were able to handle 
the whole problem of employee relation- 
ship with intelligence. Their labor policy 
has been a byword for its efficiency. 

At no time have the eight mills of the 
company in} Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan and California been shut down. 
Business has run steadily in good times 
and bad times and in periods of labor 
troubles as well as in periods of quiet. 

The company’s total current assets on 
June 30, 1925, were $9,522,000 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $4,052,000; a ratio of 
2 to 1. Net quick assets alone were 
equivalent to $22 a share on the $415,032 
shares of outstanding common stock 
which is now listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and which has been put on 
a $3 dividend basis. 
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Alpine Montan 
Street Corporation 


7% Closed First Mortgage 
30-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds 


Due March 1, 1955 
PROPERTY VALUE 7% 


times amount of mortgage 
debt. 


NET QUICK ASSETS 72 
per cent. of mortgage debt. 
BI-MONTHLY compulsory 
drawings at 9 .points above 
present market. 

NET EARNINGS over last 


24 years averaged more than 
7 times interest and sinking 
fund requirements. 


Price to yield 7.80% 


Listed on New York Stock 
Exchange 














Illustrated Booklet on Application 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place 








New Yor}, 




















..+++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


... Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


INATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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“(jen of electric railways 
and manufacturers of electric cars 
must be fully as aggressive in their 
efforts to modernize their vehicles as 
the bus and automobile manufacturers.” 
This is the keynote of remarks re- 
cently made by Lucius S. Storrs, man- 
aging director of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. If it were 
always clear whether “modernizing” 
should be aimed for greater economy or 
for greater luxury, or for both, the 
quoted remark would almost settle the 
best policy for future developments. But 
the possible profits in the two methods 
of transportation seem likely to settle 
it more effectively, and quite differently 
in different cases. To quote again: 
“Circumstances alter cases.” Our no- 
tion is that twenty years hence there 
will be more paying street car lines 
than now, more paying bus lines, and 
more automobiles ; and nearly everybody 
heard from will still be worrying over 
the future, while coupon-clippers wili 
say nothing. 


Control Movements 

A number of major southwestern utili- 
ties which have been managed directly 
by the Middle West Utilities Company 
will hereafter be guided by the Central 
and Southwest Utilities Company, a 
new organization of which Martin J. 
Insull is president. This company has 
sold 100,000 shares of no par value prior 
lien preferred capital stock to a New 
York banking group for disposal in the 
market, and will have also 65,000 shares 
of outstanding preferred and 400,000 
shares of common, all of no par value. 
The companies involved in the deal are 
the Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa, the American Public Service Com- 
pany, the Chikasha Gas and Electric 
Company, the Central Power and Light 
Company, the Southwestern Securities 
Company, and the latter’s subsidiary, the 
Southwestern Gas and Electricity Com- 
pany. The aggregate gross earnings of 
these companies for the year ended June 
3% were $16,821,322, as against $13,726,398 
for the previous year. 


Merging of the Western Power Cor- 
poration with the North American Com- 
pany, the Chickasha Gas and Electric 
denied. The operating properties of the 
North American are located in the Middle 
West and those of the Western Power in 
California, its territory including San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Sacramento, and Fresno. 
Its latest balance sheet shows assets of 
$165,429,741, of which $140,082,216 are for 
physical valuations and franchises. The 
gross revenues for the past year of the 
North American were scheduled as $82,- 
941,903. The deal involves the purchase by 
the North American of 219,000 shares of 
Western Power common of no par valuc 
and listed on the balance sheet as $5,- 
480,000. This sale gives voting control 
to the purchaser, but it is learned from 
H. P. Wilson, president of Western 


Power, that no change in the adminis- 


tration is contemplated at present. The 
deal is looked upon as representing an 
investment by the North American. 


Turning of the Tides 


An enterprise of engineering novelty 
and industrial magnitude of the first 
order is under way for the State of 
Maine, with location at Eastport and 
Lubec, the two most northeastern com- 
munities of the United States. They 
look across to St. Andrews on a New 
Brunswick island that separates Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay from the Bay of Fundy, 
where the tides run 28 feet high. Back 
of the two American towns 50 square 
miles of lagoon are to be made into a 
basin barely above lowest sea _ level. 
And on the Canadian side 100 square 
miles of Passamaquoddy Bay are to form 
an upper pool with dams and gates to 
hold back the waters of high tide. And 
these waters are to be discharged con- 
tinuously, or at rates controlled by the 
power requirements, through a mam- 
moth hydroelectric central power sta- 
tion into the lower pool on the Ameri- 
can side. 


The plans were made by Dexter P. 
Cooper of Eastport, best known as the 
builder of the Keokuk dam on the Mis- 
sissippi, and have been examined by 
engineers of large corporations. Voters 
of Maine are at this moment expected 
to ratify a State charter permitting ex- 
port of the power derived from the sea, 
though exports of waterpower from 
Maine rivers is prohibited. International 
agreements are expected to go in order, 
because the enterprise should create values 
previously not existing. 


The plans provide for the employment 
of 5,000 men for four years, the expendi- 
ture of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, and 
for a power output from the completed 
plant of between 500,000 and 700,009 
horsepower, the sale and export of which 
will be under the supervision of the 
State Public Utilities Commission. 


Muscle Shoals for New England 


Industrially Mr. Cooper’s “Quoddy 
Tidal ; Power Development” presents 
many interesting features. An afflux of 


many industries to the vicinity is ex- 
pected, as in the case of Niagara Falls. 
Large-scale production of fertilizers 1s 
looked for, involving a much needed 
supply for New England agriculture. 
From Florida phosphoric rock for the 
fertilizer may be obtained cheaply by 
boat. 

When all preliminaries are definitely 
arranged and all doubtful points in the 
engineering are cleared up sufficiently 
for securing the large financial support 
that is required, the project must be- 
come one of broadest popular intérest, 
probably more than equal to Muscle 
Shoals in importance—M. C. K. © 


Later: By referendum vote in Maine 
an overwhelming majority in favor of the 
project was recorded. 
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Power 


Customers of this Com- 
pany have available for 
their residential or in- 
dustrial requirements, 
power resources which 
the late Dr. Steinmetz 
described as “the greatest 
pool of power in the 
world.” 


Write for 
1925 YEAR BOOK 


PuBLIc SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—220 
cities and towns—with Gas or 
Electricity or both 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 


= Chicago, Illinois - 








tHe GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
} Pres 
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Interstate Power 
Company 
$7 Dwidend Preferred Stock 


Preferred as to both Assets 
and Cumulative Dividends 


OMPANY owns and 
operates properties 


furnishing cities and 
communities in lowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 


and Illinois. 


Company is controlled 
and managed by Utilities 
Power and Light Cor- 
poration. 


Price per share $98 
and accrued dividend. 
To yield about 7.14% 





PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stoch Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43nd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 




















A Successful Method 
of 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have ne seliciters or agents 











We invite the inquiries 
of security dealers when- 
ever they want markets 
in, or information about 
the bonds and shares of 
any Joint Stock Land 
Bank. 


Koyd Gvanst Devel 


NEW’ YORK ‘\CORPORATED CHICAGO 
111 W. MONROE ST. 
RANDOLPH 7913 








31 NASSAU 8ST. 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER 
or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


-CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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DIGEST 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
Called for payment on Oct. 1, 1925, $1,- 
385,000 Ist convertible 5s, due Oct. 1, 
1928, at 103 and interest. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Will 
soon begin manufacture of automobile 
buses. 


American Express Co.—Increased ex- 
press rates on fruit and vegetables be- 
tween Mountain, Pacific and Eastern 
territories, proposed to become effective 
Sept. 1, were held in abeyance by the I. 
C. C. until Dec. 30. Meanwhile the com- 
mission will conduct an investigation to 
determine if increases are justified. 

American Steel Foundries—Operating 
at 60 per cent. of capacity, according to 
President Lamont. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Declared special dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the common, payable in common 
stock on Sept. 30 to stock of record 
Sept. 15. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.—I. 
C. C. placed a tentative valuation of $476,- 
192,978 on the total used and $391,- 
162,318 on the total owned properties of 
the system as of June 30, 1916. 


Borne-Scrymser Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of #4 in addition to regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of $4. 


Byllesby (H. M.) & Co—Increased 
capital stock from $10,000,000 to $92,- 
500,000. The new capitalization consists 
of 175,000 shares of preferred, 400,000 
shares of class “A” common and 350,000 
shares of class “B” common, all without 
par value. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Remain- 
der of the issue of 6% per cent. first 
mortgage serial gold bonds, amounting to 
$7,760,000 will be called for redemption 
as of Nov. 1. 


Chrysler Corp.—Shipped approximately 
18,000 cars in August, and carried into 
September orders representing sixty 
day’s production. Purchased Detroit 
plant of the American Body Corp. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.— 
Awarded contract for erection of a $100,- 
000,000 plant on a tract of 180 acres in. 
the East Bronx, New York. 

Dollar (Robert) Co—Purchased four 
lake type vessels from the Fleet Cor- 
poration for $115,000. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.—Plan- 
ning erection of assembling plant and 
warehouse in San Francisco. 

Erie R. R.—Earned 10 cents a share 
on the common in first half of 1925; same 
period 1924, $2.78. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Earned 
$7.06 a share in first six months of 1925; 
same period 1924, $4.27. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Be- 
gan erection of a concentrating plant at 
Granby, Mo., in the Joplin-Miami dis- 
trict. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Is planning to pay 
off accumulated dividends on first and 
second preferred stock with an offer of 
new common stock in lieu of cash, ac- 
cording to “Wall Street News.” 


CORPORATION 
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Ford Motor Co.—Company’s airplanes 
will carry United States Mail between 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Galena Signal Oil Co.—Passed the div- 
idend on common stock. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—E. G. 
Wilmer, chairman, is quoted as follows: 
“There is nothing pending at present re- 
garding the paying off of the 30 per 
cent. accumulated preferred dividend. 
There are no plans under way at present 
for the refunding of our 8 per cent. bonds 
and notes, and so far as I know of noth- 
ing is contemplated along those lines at 
present.” 

Ingersoll-Rand Co.—Shareholders on 
Oct. 6 vote on changing the common 
stock from 300,000 shares, par $100, to 
1,500,000 shares, no par. 

International Nickel Co.—Resumed 
dividends on the common stock with the 
declaration of quarterly payment of 50 
cents a share. 

International Paper Co.—In order to 
meet growing demand, will expand 
capacity of Kipawa bleached sulphite 
mill at a cost of between $1,500,000 and 
$2,000,000. 

Kresge (S.S.) Co.—Sales for first eight 
months of 1925, $60,343,004; same period 
1924, $52,528,456. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1925, $16,305,596; same 
period 1924, $14,692,086. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.— 
Earned $1.49 a share in first half of 1925; 
same period 1924, $1.57. 

Market Street Ry. Co.—Proposal for 
the purchase of this system by the city 
(San Francisco) for $36,000,000 probably 
will be placed before the people at the 
election, November 3, or shortly thereafter. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Formed a 
new holding company, the Central & 
South West Utilities Co., to take over 
substantially all of the common stock of 
the American Public Service Co., the 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, the 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Co., the Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co., and the South- 
western Securities Co., which controls 
the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first eight months of 1925, $105,070,429; 
same period 1924, $94,711,733. 

National Lead Co.—Acquired, through 
the William Harver Corp., a one-half 
interest in a German smelter in Ham- 
burg, known as the Williamsburg 
smelter. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—I. C. C. hear- 
ing on application to acquire control of 
the Virginian Railway was postponed 
from Sept. 16 to Oct. 12. 

North American Company—Plans to 
acquire control of the Western Power 
Corporation, through the exchange of one 
and one-fourth shares of North American 
common stock for each share of Western 
Power Common, or through purchase of 
the Western Power Corporation shares 
at $75 each. Western Power Company 
is a holding company which with its sub. 

sidiaries has consolidated assets of nearly 
$100,000,000. 
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Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.——The Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
a subsidiary, is constructing an asphalt 
plant at Baltimore, Md., to cost approxi- 
mately $1,250,000. ; 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales in first eight 
months of 1925, $48,032,913; same period 
1924, $39,718,555. 

St. Louis San Francisco Ry.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., there- 
by increasing annual rate from 5 to 7 
per cent. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
eight months 1925, $152,262,838; same 
period 1924, $131,810,544. Opened large 
retail store in new Kansas City plant. 

Smith & Wesson, Inc—Revolver man- 
ufacturing plant, closed since July 25, re- 
sumed production. 

Studebaker Corp—A. R. Erskine, 
president, is quoted as follows: “Our 
cash holdings have been increased this 
year and now stand at upward of $17,000,- 
000 after deducting about $2,000,000 in 
dividends paid Sept. 1. Viewed from any 
angle, the corporation is in the strongest 
financial position in its history.” 

U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled tonnage 
on books at end of August totaled 3,512,- 
803, a reduction of 26,664 tons compared 
with a month ago. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Announced re- 
duction in price of standard sedan from 
$655 to $595, made possible by improved 
methods of manufacture and large sales. 


1925 
a Crucial Year 
-for Investors- 


Many investors can now 
show a handsome profit. 
But—before another year 
is over, how many of 
these investors will see 
paper profits change into 
cash losses? 





If you want to keep as well 
as make profits, work on 
the basis of the long tidal 
swings. For particulars ad- 
dress: Babson’s Reports, 
Div. K-35, Babson Park, 
Mass. (Largest Statistical 
Community in America.) 


BaBson' PORTS 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 
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“MIDDLE “WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


CAMS ; 


To Unify Its 
Southern and Southwestern 
Interests, the Middle 
West Utilities Company ; 


ANNOUNCES 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


NEW HOLDING ORGANIZA- 
cA tion all of whose common 
stock is owned by the Middle 
West Utilities Company, and 
controlling, through common 
stock control, the American 
Public Service Company, the 
Public Service Company of Ok- 
lahoma, the Chickasha Gas 6 
Electric Company, the Central 
Power and Light Company, 
and the Southwestern Securities 
Company which controls the 
Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company. 


































































THESE FIVE MAJOR PUBLIC 
utility companies with their 
subsidiaries serve a total of 209 
communities, having an esti- 
mated combined population of 
1,086,312 in the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Missis- 
sippi. 





DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
May 31, 1925, these companies 
generated 190,852,645 K. W. 
H. of electrical energy and sold 
a total of 14,259,279,700 cu- 
bic feet of artificial and natural 
gas, and 478,473 tons of man- 
ufactured ice. 


CAMS 
Securities of the Middle West Utilities Compaen are list- 


ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues, 
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By getting 8% instead of 
6% the extra 2%, rein- 
vested for ten years, will 
produce a gain of 28.8% 
in principal and 71.8% in 
income. 


2%, to 4% Extra 


means years in time saved 
or thousands in cash 
gained in your plans to 
create a permanent inde- 
pendent income. Our free 
booklet of charts and tables 
fully explains. 

If your investments pay 
only 6% or 4% mail the 
coupon and learn how to 
get 2% to 4% extra with 
safety by investing in safe 
8% Florida First Mortgage 
Bonds. 


Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Accepted 


Write to 


"Trust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 














Dame-Wolfe & Co. 


Industrial and Financial 


Management. Reorganizations 
Send for Folder M-1 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 
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MONG events related to automotive 

transportation the penalties inflicted 
by untamed Nature upon military aviators 
and aeronauts have absorbed public at- 
tention so strongly that commentary from 
all sides still reflects emotions rather 
than calm surveying of the facts. Even 
President Coolidge expresses the senti- 
ment that Shenandoah should be rebuilt 
because “when a battle ship goes down 
another one is built at once.” Thus the 
attitude of military emergency is accen- 
tuated, and the need for improvement in 
construction as well as in training of 
operators is sidetracked. It is considered 
proper to meet the natural laws with air- 
craft as an animal tamer meets his lion 
or tiger, trusting that nothing will happen 
to break the beast’s veneer of docility. 
Colonel Mitchell, while violating military 
dissipline, sounds the same military note 
by breaking into vehement publicity at 
this particular time with nothing more 
fundamental in his message than in- 
sistence on centralized control of military 
aircraft—a theory borrowed from war 
emergency conditions. Hugo [Eckener 
from afar and August Heinen cannot re- 
frain from gloating: “We Germans alone 
know how to do these things.” Their 
implied charge is incompetence, but the 
Germans had many disasters with their 
Zeppelins while they flew them. 

The airplane expedition to Hono- 
lulu was an attempt in military sport 
undertaken on a fearfully small margin 
of technical assurance, no doubt with a 
view to federal appropriations in case of 
success, and it must be admitted that de- 
pendence on popular vote is an exasperat- 
ing basis for the improvement of military 
aircraft. But why try to prove an ad- 
vancement before it is true? 

First Aims of Civilians 

Perhaps personal, emotional, and dare- 
devil notes must prevail in military avia- 
tion and aeronautics, where the constant 
aim is immediate superiority over other 
powers, with ultimate perfection only 
secondary. The civilian enthusiast for air- 
craft must insist, however, that more 
money be spent for advancing the art 
rationally toward thorough practicality 
than for smart little tricks in aerodynamics 
by which advantage over competitors in 
war may perhaps be gained, and perhaps 
not, but which leave the fundamentals 
in the “conquest of the air” entirely un- 
touched. The air is evidently not con- 
quered, and never will be in its fiercest 
moods. But the civilian and commerce 
ask at present only that aircraft shall be 
able to alight or take flight in safety at 
the will of the operator, almost anywhere 
and on very short notice of approaching 
dangers from meteorological conditions. 

If the Government cannot be permitted 
to spend most of its aircraft funds for 
development toward this first necessary 
aim, the public will probably turn to Henry 
Ford and his resources for getting their 
hopes and national ambitions realized. And 
the military authorities will get even less 
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money to act with than they have now. 

That would scarcely be satisfactory for 
national pride. But Ford’s entrance in the 
field fortunately opens up a new possi- 
bility. He might work primarily for 
fundamental advancement of the flying 
art, and it might be conceded that the 
military authorities and the Government 
should not be expected to do more than 
tinkering from month to month to make 
the actually available types of aircraft 
dependable for performing surprising 
stunts against an enemy in case of war. 

Even the dirigible might be cultivated 
on this divided plan. Technical possibili- 
ties exist for a lens-shaped structure— 
built somewhat like a huge bicycle wheel 
—to be operated without chemical gas 
of anykind—M. C. K. 


Views of Advertising Expert 


“In one day in August, 1,018,332 adults visited 
the showrooms of the Buick Motor company 
throughout the nation to view the new models 
this company had brought out. This number 
is not an estimate. It represents the actual 
counting of heads. . 

“Here is a product costing over $1,000 and 
so keenly were busy Americans interested in 
it that they voluntarily left their tasks and 
exposed themselves to the salesmen selling this 
product. 

“I know of no other product—not even one 
selling as low as five cents—that would draw 
a million people in one day to view it. To 
me this represents the most dramatic spectacle 
and proof of the universal appeal of the motor 
car—the interest people take in it. It is par 
ticularly remarkable in view of the fact that 
it occurred in summer—at the supposedly low 
ebb tide of automobile selling. 

“The incident speaks volumes of where the 
motor car stands in public esteem and public 
necessity today—speaks of its future.” 

Ewald, president of the Campbell-Ewald 
company, gave this dramatic illustration as his 
answer as to the future of the motor car 
industry. 

Mr. Ewald stated, however, that such recep- 
tion was remarkable in that it could have cc- 
curred with only one or two other motor cars, 
and was due to the esteem in which Buick has 
been held for more than two decades. 

‘It is unusual for me to make statements 
as to the trend of the motor car industry,” he 
states, “as I — to leave such predictions to 
our automobile manufacturing clients. 

“T will only give facts as to the motor car 
clients whose advertising we handle, which 
include the Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland and Olds- 
mobile. - 

“This year has been phenomenal in sales for 
these companies, particularly throughout the 
summer, which lags somewhat in sales com- 
pared to the high spring peaks. The reception 
the new models received even overshadowed 
the most sanguine expectations of the factory 
officials. All the factories are being pushed 
to their utmost capacity to turn out cars. 

“Since the beginning of the year, Chevrolet 
has been oversold every month, and is even 
now oversold, 

“Oakland, with its Harmonic Balancer, new 
bodies and low prices, met the greatest recep- 
tion in the history of this car. 

“Olds, the last General Motors car to announce 
its new line, met with a reception fully as great 
as that accorded the Oakland. 

“So many startling, unexpected and phenom- 
enally eventful things have occurred in the 
motor car industry that there are few prophets 
that dare make any statement about its future, 
the trend of design, the trend of prices, etc. 
The motor car and motor bus are so inextricably 
woven into the fabric of our social and business 
life—they have done so much to build up 
suburban city life and relieve city congestion, 
so much to connect nearby towns, so trans- 
formed business and pleasure that it is almost 
impossible to guess what will be the next great 
underlying factors that will make for their 
greater use. 

“And then there is the great foreign market, 
as yet only just aroused. 

© one guessed that so many cars would 
be sold this summer; no one guessed that the 
fall business would come in the tremendous 
volume it has. How can one predict what even 
the next year will bring?” 
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O facilitate heat treatment of heavy 

pieces of alloy steel in gas or oil 
or electric furnaces the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company of Cleveland now builds 
a portable furnace charger by means of 
which one man can place ten pots or boxes 
full of parts in a furnace in about three 
minutes, doing what three men formerly 
required 20 to 25 minutes to do. 

These figures are from an automobile 
factory where the device is employed. 
The ten packed furnace boxes seen in the 
illustration weigh 300 pounds each. In 
some cases a double drum hoist is used 
with the elevator mechanism of the 
machine. 


Where Economy Begins 


How far should business look ahead 
when engaged in providing for the most 
effective and economical methods in pro- 
duction, shipping, and marketing? This 
question arises more and more insistent- 
ly in connection with financing, location, 
and buildings for a manufacturing plant. 
It gets consideration and some kind of an 
answer when a mill is moved to the South, 
for example, or a branch factory is 
erected for serving new markets prompt- 
ly and with short haul of merchandise. 
As a rule, however, even in those cases, 
the layout and the buildings are planned 
in accordance with traditions and ideas 
which are not all old but in which very 
little thought has been given to any other 
labor-saving and cost-cutting equipment 
than just automatic and semi-automatic 
machine tools, cranes, derricks, and belt 
conveyers. Other equipment, if it is found 
necessary, is fitted into the plant after- 
wards and not always to best advantage. 
In some instances the cranes, derricks, 
and conveyers are taken for granted, be- 
ing the same that are used elsewhere for 
handling very heavy stuff, and yet bet- 


ter plans have now become available, and 
these are overlooked, mainly because the 
whole cost-cutting layout is not considered 
in its entirety and all its details in con- 
junction with the planning of the build- 
ings. 

Incomparably more numerous are. the 
instances where the plant that must be 
modernized to cope with competition was 
originally built in the easy old days and 
has been gradually enlarged by additional 
buildings, which were put up where there 
was room for them and were made as 
high as necessary to gain floor space. 
Labor runs all over such a plant, and it 
is hard to get rid of it to the same extent 
as where new plants can be put up with 
due consideration from the beginning for 
labor-saving, to the utmost, and all other 
modern needs. It is usually cheaper in 
the long run to move, after putting up 
a new plant elsewhere, as has now so 
often been done. Mainiy the more radical 
financing necessary for such a step and 
the more radical decision that must be 
taken, stand in the way. 

Some compromise with the conditions 
is made, as a rule, but competitors may 
take the long step and gain a permanent 
advantage. The new equipment bought 
may become antiquated in the measure as 
others find it possible to use simpler and 
cheaper equipment where the right sort 
of buildings are put up. Better lighting, 
ventilating, and a number of factors that 
have more or less to do with “human re- 
lations,” as well as with the high peaks 
in quantity and quality of production— 
where the safest profits come in—are also 
lined up on the side of radicalism in the 
adoption of new methods. But it is of 
course hard sense rather than fancy or 
pure theory that should rule. Where is 


(Continued on page 955) 




































































Furnace Charger for Heat Treatment of Alloy Steels 


How Much Money: 
Do Your 





ERE are three im- 
portant factors in de- 
termining how soon you 
can retire from work and 
live on your income 
investments. (1) How 
much you save (2) How 
regularly you apply your 
savings to a sound invest- 
ment program and (3) 
How longatimeyou allow 
for compound interest to 
contribute to your total. 
It may surprise you to 
know that the third is 
often the most important. 
The process is fully explained 


in the little book“‘Making Com- 
pound Interest Your Partrier.” 


| per ead Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & Com- 

pany embody definitely super- 
ior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Letus send 
facts and figures. 








































































Just send 
your name 
and address 
for com- 
plimentary 
copy of 
the new 
edition of 
this book 











CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, C. ‘ation and 
First Mortgage ds 


665 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














We maintain markets as 
dealers in Philippine, 
Hawaiian and Porto 
Rican Bonds. Offerings 
furnished with conces- 
sions to dealers. 


Crans Devll 


NEW YORK \NCORPORATED CHICAGO 
31 NASSAU 8T. 111 W. MONROE ST. 
RECTOR 1194 RANDOLPH 7913 


































“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make it Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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AttractiveYield 
with All Risk 
Eliminated 


After 40 years’ service to the 
investing public without a loss 
to a customer, the house of 
George M. Forman & Com- 
pany now offers investors an 
unconditional guarantee of 
prompt payment of principal 
and interest on Forman Bonds 
by an entirely independent, 


leading old-line insurance 
company. 

Here you may now invest 
your money at an attractive 
interest rate and actually be 
insured against loss. This 
final safeguard of an optional 
surety guarantee was made 
possible only by the record of 
George M. Forman & Com- 
pany for integrity built up 
by forty years of steadfast 
adherence to sound, conserva- 
tive policies, 

Write for further facts about 
this vital new development. 
Ask for Bulletin No. A—510 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
&@ COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 
Forty Years Without Loss to Any Customer 


105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
New York 


Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Minneapolis Peoria, Ill. Springfield, IIL. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


New First Mortgage Bond Issues Present Attractive 
Investment Opportunities 


By R. D. Maxwell 


N EGOTIATIONS are under way in 

New York City the completion of 
which will see the passing of an old land- 
mark—the old residence of President 
Monroe. On the premises at the intersec- 
tion of Lafayette, Prince and Crosby 
streets, is to be erected a fifteen story 
business structure. 

A great change occurred in that sec- 
tion of the city since Monroe first located 
there. Horseless carriages now monopolize 
the streets, the hum of commerce is to 
be heard on every side, tens of thousands 
of people now pass the very door that 
the one time President was wont to en- 
ter when his daily work was finished. 

Subways carry hundreds of thousands 
of individuals to and from their work, 
passing within a few feet of the site. The 


mortgage under which the bonds are s- 
sued. 

Barron Collier, G. L. Miller and others 
who have expressed their faith in Florida 
in the columns of Forses at various 
times, agree that one of the main reasons 
for the tremendous growth experienced 
there during the last few years has been 
the inherent value of the land. Vast 
stretches are still undeveloped and _ the 
coming years will undoubtedly see 
thousands of new settlers coming in from 
all sections of the country. 

Miami, already sprawling over the sur- 
rounding territory in an endeavor to 
keep ahead of the growth in population, 
is creating new parks, boulevards and 
pleasure grounds. New hotels are being 
erected because of the unusually heavy 








New First Mortgage Bond Issues 


Name 
President Monroe Building 
Norfolk Apartment Building 
Alcazar Hotel 
10 West 86th St. Apartment Building 
Piedmont Hotel 
Myles Standish Apartments 
The Olcott Apartments 
Wales Apartment Building 
Washington Duke Hotel 
Wolpert Apartments 
Hollywood State Bank & Hotel 
Hotel Columbus 


Location Amount 
a err. $1,075,000 
lel CaS armen een escie 85,000 
je ere eee ee 950,000 
Wew York City = kn nnstcues 470,000 
LT PATCH 850,000 
_ “ee ore: 1,450,000 
a a re 1,660,000 
See tS ee 90, 
pea. We Bs ov deans 950,000 
Rey ie pu TA eo Boe. 56.000 
Piomemoot, Fila; > .sskeasces 350,000 
oS See eee ee 1,600,000 








steady northward sweep of population and 
business long ago brought great business 
structures to the vicinity and the pro- 
posed building is quite certain, in the opin- 
ion of those interested, to enjoy a wide 
demand for space. 

Facing, as it will, three streets, the 
building will have plenty of air and light. 
The exterior will have one story of lime- 
stone and the main lobby will be elaborate- 
ly designed. The balance of the struc- 
ture will be of the best quality brick. 
Full advantage will be taken of the light 
obtainable on all sides of the building -n 
arranging the floor layout so that all of 
the space will be profitably utilized. 

The structure will be financed by an 
issue of first mortgage bonds in _ the 
amount of $1,075,000. A large natignal 
bank is trustee for the issue. The 
interest rate of 6% per cent. will be 
more than covered by the earnings which 
are estimated at $149,636, more than 2.14 
times the greatest interest charge. 

Michigan investors will be interested 
in the bonds of the Norfolk Apartment 
Building, located at 51 Holbrook Avenue, 
Detroit. The issue of bonds totals $85,000 
with an interest rate of 6 per cent. They 
are legal for trust funds and savings banks 
in the State of Michigan. The structure 
is purely -residential and is served by 
surface cars and bus lines. But a short 
distance away on Grand Boulevard is to 
be found the great General Motors 
Building. The Guaranty Trust Company 
of Detroit guarantees the validity of 


demand for such accommodations. Among 
these is the Alcazar Hotel located on the 
northwest corner of N. Bay Shore Drive 
and N. E. Fifth street, overlooking beau- 
tiful Biscayne Bay. 

The drive will be Miami’s most beau- 
tiful boulevard, one side of it lined with 
magnificent hotels, apartments and busi- 
ness buildings, the other side devoted io 
a park beyond which is the bay. Some of 
the finest hotels and apartment houses in 
Florida are now under construction along 
the first five blocks of the drive from 
Flagler Street. 

In this setting the Alcazar will be well 
located in the very heart of Miami’s water 
front and convenient to everything in the 
city. Twelve stories in height, of re- 
inforced concrete fireproof construction 
and containing 250 rooms, the structure is 
expected to attract many of the some 
300,000 tourists who visit the city yearly. 

The financing will be done by means 
of a bond issue in the amount of $950,000. 
The issue is conservative, well secured 
and the interest rate of 6%4 per cent. is 
attractive. 

The Prudence Company of New York 
has just placed on the market an issue 
of guaranteed mortgage certificates total- 
ing $470,000. They are secured by a first 
lien on the land and modern 15-story 
elevator apartment located at 10 West 
86th Street, New York City. The build- 
ing is completed and the appraised valua- 
tion is $705,000. The owners value the 
property in excess of $900,000. The cer- 
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tificates are legal for executors, admin- 
istrators, trustees and other holders of 
trust funds in the State of New York. 

It has been estimated that 85 per cent. 
of the travel into and out of Florida goes 
through Jacksonville, known as the “neck 
of the bottle.” The city’s transportation 
facilities, including its hotels, have been 
taxed to the utmost to handle the ever- 
increasing pilgrimages of hundreds of 
thousands of people to the Winter play- 
grounds of Florida and the additional 
thousands drawn by the State’s remark- 
able development and business expansion. 

A “knight of the road,” better known 
as a traveling salesman, once inform 4 
the writer that there was nothing worse 
than to arrive in a town where hotel 
facilities were inadequate. He had Jack- 
sonville in mind. 

That was several years ago and since 
then several commodious structures have 
been erected. The shortage, however, has 
by no means been eliminated and the de- 
mand is as strong as ever. The newest 
hotel, The Carling, is being erected in 
response to the demand and_ estimated 
earnings are sufficient to more than take 
care of all expenses including full interest 
on the bonds, which total $1,000,000. 





A course in Public Utility manage- 
ment will be given in the Harvard 
Business School during the coming 
academic year, open free of charge to 
men who satisfy the school that they 
are in a position to profit from it. 





New Machines and Methods 
(Continued from page 953) 


it to come from in affairs that vary so 
much as industrial requirements do and 
often cafl for much technical insight and 
foresight? How far should business look 
ahead, and how? 

Perhaps these broad questions may be 
simplified. Modern industrial plants and 
their equipment may be found much more 
nearly of one prevailing type when the 
layout and buildings are fully included 
in the planning than they can be now. 
A new tradition is slowly growing up 
which points to scarcely more than three 
or four main varieties in building ar- 
rangements. As has happened in the hotel 
business, thorough modernization, includ- 
ing buildings, brought centralized financ- 
ing. In industry, a much broader interest 
of the financial world can be at once en- 
listed in modernizing enterprise when 
buildings are included which provide se- 
curity for investors, almost independent- 
ly of factory and commercial manage- 
ment, the buildings and most of the equip- 
ment being easily adaptable to many in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Two large groups of interests could 
probably well afford to identify them- 
selves with radical modernizing, begin- 
ning with buildings. Builders of power 
plants and public utility companies are the 
groups referred to. They could help in 
planning, one with individual power in view 
and the utility companies for electric 
power. Their plans for any manufac- 
turer would have weight and help in 
reaching a decision. With such help, 
financing would be facilitated. Industrial 
investments might be favorably affected. 
The possibities seem large and urgent. 
—M. C. K. 
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THE REPUTATION OF THIS HOUSE GAINED FROM 60 YEARS’ 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE IS ITS GREATEST ASSET 


644% with PROTECTION 
that cannot be duplicated 


HE Optional Surety Guarantee offered with 

Adair Protected Bonds may be imitated; Adair 

Protection may be followed point by point, with 
one exception, but that exception can never 
duplicated. 


As the Nation’s oldest real estate firm, the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company has gained an unequalled 
knowledge of real estate values and conditions in 
Southern cities. 


Thus Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding up to 614% are strongest in the most 
important of all safeguards— adequate margin of 
safety—the true value of the property held as security 
being accurately determined by a scientific analysis 
based upon 60 years’ experience. 


The completeness of the Adair precautions is 
attested by our history of 60 years without loss to 
any client. 


We will gladly give you fullest information on the 
various safeguards which protect your investment in 
these bonds, including the guarantee against loss of 
principal or interest. Mail the coupon today. 








UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Adair Bonds of any issue may be insured against loss of 
principal or interest by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the United States—at the option of the 
investor—for a small annual premium. 


This guarantee, originated by. the Adair Realty & Trust 
Company, has been widely ates, 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Packard Building 
NEW YORK, Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership identical 


MAIL COUPON 








Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. V-18, Atlanta, Ga. 
aae_- —Please send me full information about your Surety Guarantee and current 


ADAIR PROTECTED BONDS 


First Mortgage 
MND 5.030:945000060056049650600000680Re50R6 PN 650000 o40sasceansedansones 





























@et this high interest rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds 
on select income-producing properties in Miami, fastest growing 
city in the U. S., where money earns big wages. Interem paid 
two weeks in advance, no expense, no worry. Denominations 
ree > Remember—8% compounded will double your money 
in ears. Don’t put it off—write today for beoklet of 
A information. 


(0 Check here if you want detatls of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Reom 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
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us solve our problems and worries. 
read “Forbes Epigrams”’ 


Sometimes a little homely philosophy does much to help 
That’s why you should 
by B. C. Forbes. Only $2.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good servicé 
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The Situation in 


Joint Stock 
Land Banks 


We have prepared an interest- 
‘ing and authoritative circular 
covering their activities. 





Our recommendations, for 
some time past, of the stocks 
of these banks have been 
based upon their Safety, Mar- 
ketability. Substantial Return, 
Income Tax Feature and _pos- 
sibilities for Increased Divi- 
dends and Enhancement. 


We are in a position to assist 
investors in purchasing these 
gilt edged bank stocks in lots 
of One, Five, Ten or more 
Shares at Best Possible Prices. 


Ask for Circular F 


BLOCK & CO. 
Specialists 
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We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
- Adam. ~« groadway 


CHICAGO ‘ 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


















A Well Wisher 


Mrs. Dewin decided to: move into the 
country for the Summer, and was poth 
surprised and delighted to learn that an 
old friend of hers resided in the same 
place. Meeting this friend on the street, 
Mrs. Dewin said: 

“I am quite a near neighbor of yours 
now; I have taken a house by the river.” 

“Oh, I do hope you will drop in some 
day,” replied the friend —$5 prize to W. S. 
Lowenstein, St. Joseph, Mo. 


* * * 
Where They Come From 


A tenderfoot and a second class scout 
were walking along a street on the out- 
skirts of a city. They passed a large 
building with the words, “Smith Manu- 
facturing Company.” 

The tenderfoot took a good look at :t 
and turning to the second classer, said, 
“Well, I never knew before where all the 
Smiths came from.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to D. B. Henne, Scranton, 
Pa. 

* * * 


A Dry-cleaned Sinner 


A colored Baptist was holding forth. 
“Now, breddren, come up to de. altar an’ 
have yo’ sins washed away.” All came 
up but one man. 

“Why, Brudder Jones, don’t yo’ want 
yo’ sins washed away?” 

“I done had my sins washed away.” 

“Yo’ has! Where yo’ had yo’ sins 
washed away?” 

“In de Methodist Chapel.” 

“Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been 
washed, yo’ just been’ dry cleaned.—Ex- 
change. 

* * * 


Getting Full Value 


Hotel Guest (on phone): “Say, Man- 
ager, my room is full of flies.” 

Manager: “Well, what do you want 
for a dollar and a half, canaries ?”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to C. E. Dunne, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

x* *« * 


An Unblemished Record 


Weary Bill declared he wanted to earn 
a bite to eat. 

“Well,” said the farmer’s wife—“If I 
thought you were honest I’d let you go 
to the chicken house and collect the eggs.” 

“Lady,” he replied with dignity, “I was 
manager at the Public Baths for fifteen 
years and never took a bath!”—Exchange. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
tf found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the 
United States are carrying 
Group Insurance on the lives 
of 2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts a $500 to $10,000 
per employee. cludes total perma- 
nent disability without extra charge. 


GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
ployees of factories, stores and busi- 
ness concerns of kinds is rapidly 
increasing. It has proved of value 
to those who have adopted it, and 
others will take it up as soon as they 
learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE IN- 
SURANCE” will — be mailed 
you without obligation. 
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Anyone who has a 
selling problem needs this 


FREE BOOK 


Packed full of ideas and information 
concerning how to increase sales and 
decrease selling costs by using 


“DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING” 


“Great stuff !”—is echoed by all who 
have read it. “Recently I invested in a 
set of business books that cost a lot of 
money,’ wrote one;—“But I got more 
real benefit from your little book than 
from all of them!” 


And, now, you can get YOUR COP Y—free 
o cost or ligation — simply by 
clipping out this advertisement, pinning it 
to a, regular business letterhead, and 
mailing it to the 
ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Fine Lithographed 
Letterheads 


< 
p 
have the qualities of beauty “ 
and impressiveness, without 
\ too much pretension. - 
Ask about our special offer 
for 5,000 or more. 
“Good Printing Pays Dividends’’ ‘ 
p 
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The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
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New York 














Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


We specialize in the marketing 
of securities of established and 
successful industrial companies 


Correspondence Invited 





London 























THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Board of Directors of The United Light 
& Power Company, on September 8th, 1925, 
declared the following dividends on the "stocks 
of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on 
the Class “A” Preferred stock, payable October 
Ist, ae to stockholders of record on Septem- 
ber 15t 


A poten dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Class “B” Preferred stock, payable Octo- 
ber Ist, 1925, to stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1925. 


A dividend of @ cents per share, payable in 
cash on November 2nd, 1925, to: all holders of 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock, of 
record on October 15th, 1925. 

A regular dividend of 1/40th of one share of 
Class “A” Common Stock per each share of 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock, pay 
able on November 2nd, 1925, to all Class “A” 
— eg “B” stockholders of record October 
15t 


An extra dividend of 1/40th of one share of 
Class “A” Common Stock per each share of 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock, pay- 
able November 2nd, 1925, hg all Class “A” and 
Class “B” Stockholders of record on October 
15th, 1925, 

Where fractional shares result from the dis- 
tribution of above stock dividend, “Bearer War- 
rants” will be issued representing such frac- 
tional shares, and such warrants will be traded 
in on the market. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, September 8th, 1925. 











WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A Quarterly Dividend of * ($1.00 per share) on 
the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company will be paid 
October 15, 1925. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the COM- 
MON STOCK of this Company for quarter ending 
September 30, 1925, will be paid Octo! 81, 1925. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of record 
as of September 30, 1925. 


H. F. BABTZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 19, 1935. 





CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors 
has tis day declared the 
following dividends: 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
PREFERRED STOCK 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
CLASS A 
COMMON STOCK 
Both dividends are 
payable on October 1, 
1925, to stockholders of 
record on September 17, 


1925. Thestock transfer 
books will not be closed. 


Brayton Campbell 
September 10, 1925 Treasurer 
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Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 3 


New York, September 10, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.7 eer 
share on the Preferred Stock PP Loom 
October 15, Ba to ‘stockholders of 
October 3, 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL vs ‘el 


New York, Sept. 

The Board of Directors of the Lehi y Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dol'ars per —— Oct. 
1, 1925, to these steckholders <of ‘the Company 
who are holders of full-share certificates of 


stock, registered on the Company’s books at 
the close of business, Sept. 15, 1925. Checks 
will be mailed 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
New. York, September 8, 1925. 
DIVIDEND NO. 226 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. has been -declared 
- the es Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on October 15, 1925, to stockholders of 
poe at the close of business on September 


1925. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








THE UNITED GAS AND 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
111 Broadway, New York 


July 23, 1925. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable October 1, 1925, 
to stockholders of record September 16, 1935. 
"Seen Presentation and surrender their re- 
spective shares of first preferred rtock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric a 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation issued 
for fractional shares of preferred stock, after the 
close of business oon September 16, 1925, there 
shall be id said djaariede dividend to the 
holders such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such sur- 
render and exchange, ther with dividends 
thereon at the wae of 5% per annum for the 
, 1923, to July 1, 1925. 
J. ‘A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


period from July 2 








Remington Typewriter Company 
Second Preferred Dividend Nos. 75, 76 and 77 


New York, September 10, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of 6% per share on the Second Pre- 
ferred Stock, as Eleeot 


4% per share on account of accrued 
dividends for quarters ending March 31 
and June 30, 1925. 


2% ee share, regular quarterly divi- 
— or quarter ending September 30, 
Payable October 1 
ecord September 21, 
HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary 


» 1925, to stockholders of 
1925. 
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We maintain markets 
as dealers in 


Federal Land Bank 
BONDS 


Cvansl LDevll 


NEW VORK ‘CORPORATED CHICAGO 


31 NASSAU ST. 114 W. MONROE ST. 
RECTOR 1194 RANDOLPH 7913 
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ASSETS OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


18,381,307 
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Grr ERA MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND - BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
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Can you turn 


| IRE or tornado; a threatened coal strike; the 

newest law; a possible car shortage—every one 
of a hundred such items in the day’s news influences 
the course of the nation’s business and the trend 
of security prices. And—each is a factor which has 
a vital significance for those with money to invest, 
for investments made with a real knowledge of the 
meaning and effect of these many happenings will 
build fortunes with almost amazing rapidity. 





To place just such information before intelligent men 
and women is the function of the Brookmire Service. 
Daily, an enormous amount of information gathered 
together from all parts of the world is submitted to 
the Brookmire Service staff for study and investiga- 
tion. Each isolated fact is weighed by the Brookmire 
system of valuation to determine its exact bearing 
on stock prices. 


From the complete panorama of conditions thus de- 
veloped, the long swings of stock prices can be so 
accurately forecast as to bring consistent profits. 
This is not guesswork. We know it as a fact, and 
results for twodecades have proved it—incontestably. 





Aseries of weekly, fortnightly and monthly bulletins 
are published, written so that they can be quickly 





ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 


Branch Offices: 


BROOKMIRE 
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A Few Brookmire Clients 


INDUSTRIAL 


Amer. Tel.& Tel. Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Baker-Vawter Co. 
Bauer & Black 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago El. Rys. 
Chicago Steel Car Co. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Fisher Body Corp. 
General Cigar Co. 
General Motors 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Hines Lumber Co. 
Illinois Cent’]R. R. 
Knox Hat Co. 
S.S. Kresge Co. 


Childs Co. Maxwell MotorCo. 
CoronaTypewriter Pennsylvania R.R. 
Cosden & Co. Standard Oil, N.Y. 


Detroit-Edison Co. Western Electric 


FINANCIAL 


Bonbright & Co. Guaranty TrustCo. 
Brown,Shipley &Co. Hayden,Stone&Co. 
Central Union Trust A.B.Leach & Co. 
Cleveland Trust Co. NorthernTrustCo. 
Dillon, Read & Co. Seaboard Nat'l Bk. 
Equitable Trust Co. S.W.Straus & Co. 
Fed.ReserveBk.,Chi. Spencer,Trask&Co 


today’s news to your own profit? 


understood and profitably acted upon. The funda- 
mental trend of the market is discussed and specific 
advice is given as to the securities to be bought 
and when. 


The Way Others Build Fortunes 


An individual case recently brought to our attention 
showed that an investor has averaged 26% profit 
yearlyforthe past 9 yearsonBrookmire’s advice. All 
purchases were made outright—no short sales. 


You, Too, Can Profit 


You can readily see the inestimable value of such 
a service. When wise investment can so quickly 
bring financial independence no one should neglect 
to secure the clear insight into existing conditions, 
the correct forecast of coming events and the specific 
advice which the Brookmire Service will give. 
Brookmire information is so clear-cut and so accu- 
rate that thousands rely on it to shape their invest- 
ment policies. 


The coupon will bring you complete information, a 
copy of the new folder“26% Average Annual Income” 
and a specific bulletin giving definite advice on 
investments now. 
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~ 26% Average Annual Profit 
For Nine Years 
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ECONOMIC SERVICE INC, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping ||]===<—=Z_ gee 

the country agriculturally self-supporting. Z 
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FULFILLING A NATIONAL NEED 
— ~ Through Joint Stock Land “Banks. 


C fr life-blood of all industry is credit. With- 
out adequate credit, at economical rates, no 
industry today can survive. This is just as 
true in the business of farming as in the 
fabricating of steel. Certainly, nothing is 
more important to the life of this country 
than the production of daily food for its one 
hundred and thirteen millions of people. 


Inadequate Banking 
Long Handicapped Farming 

Our great manufacturing industries for time 
past have enjoyed banking credits on equit- 
able bases. The farming industry, with no 
great organization of friendly banking inter- 
ests, was, however, decidedly handicapped. 
But, since land values and man’s capabilities 
to produce the necessities of life form the 
bulwarks of credit, it is obvious that an in- 
dustry, so vital to daily life and so essential 
to general good-business, eventually would 
find adequate banking facilities. 


A Prattical Remedy 
The creation of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, in 1917, supplied, in a large measure, 
these facilities. The act which created the 
banking system, of which Joint Stock Land 
Banks are an integral part, was one of the 


most far reaching and constructive legislative 
achievements ever placed upon the statute- 
books of the country. It is comparable, in 
the magnitude of its economic results, with 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


The Joint Stock Land 
Bank’s Mission 
Through Joint Stock Land Banks the respon- 
sible farmer can now borrow for strictly agri- 
cultural purposes, on an economically sound 
basis. These Joint Stock Land Banks operate 
under Government supervision; all loans they 
make must be approved by the Government. 


The bonds which are sold by these Banks are 
secured by Government-scrutinized loans; are 
held to definite requirements as to margin 
of safety by Federal statutes; and have been 
declared, by the United States Supreme Court, 
to be instrumentalities of the Government. 
They are as completely exempt ffom taxation 
as are First 344% Liberty Bonds. 


Thus, through Bonds of Joint Stock Land 
Banks is provided the capital required in the 
sound development of our farming industry; 
and also tax exempt, marketable investment 
securities, based upon the soundest kind of 
diversified security. 


The Guy Huston Organization —A complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists — affords Joint Stock Land Banks 
a broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but:to Investment 
Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 
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